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THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


HE recent establishment of the faculty of fine arts of Columbia 
University is the crowning step in a series of developments 
which began several years ago and which have, to a certain extent 
at least, centered about the school of architecture. The first step 
in the series was the action taken by the Trustees in May, 1902, in 
setting apart the school of architecture from the faculty of applied 
science, of which it had been a part since its foundation in 1880, and 
separating the department of music from the faculty of philosophy, 
under which it had been established in 1897. These departments 
thus detached from their original affiliations with applied science 
and philosophy, respectively, were to serve—as was announced at 
the time of the separation—as a nucleus for a future faculty and 
school of fine arts. 

But the separation of the school of architecture from the faculty 
of fine arts was in itself merely the culmination of a process of evo- 
lution which had begun in the earliest years of the history of the 
school. It was originally attached to the faculty of applied science 
(or as it was then called, the school of mines of Columbia Univer- 
sity) not because architecture was in itself regarded as merely an 
applied science, but simply as a matter of administrative conven- 
ience. The proportion of scientific and mathematical branches en- 
tering into the training of the architect was sufficiently large to 
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make it desirable to attach the new school to the faculty which 
taught these subjects. One consequence of this attachment was, 
however, that the architects were obliged to conform to regulations 
and to an educational conception which were not based primarily on 
the needs of the architectural profession and which had small sym- 
pathy with the artistic point of view and artistic ideals. The first 
year of the course, for example, was entirely devoted to mathe- 
matical and scientific studies, more or less elementary, it is true, but 
having no direct relation to the profession which the student in- 
tended to enter. Some of these courses were actually duplications 
in part of other courses, and the time which should have been given 
to elementary training in draftsmanship and design was thus sac- 
rificed to a wasteful and ill-considered study of sciences of little use 
to the architect. 

Professor W. R. Ware had brought from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, in which he had founded and developed the 
first American school of architecture, a clear conception of what the 
academic training of the architect should comprise and an earnest 
purpose to realize this conception in the new school at Columbia 
College. With great patience and perseverance he labored year 
after year to persuade the faculty of the school of mines to dis- 
burden the courses in the department of architecture of these irrele- 
vant and hampering studies. It is not necessary here to recount 
the steps of the long process by which his ideals were at last realized. 
Throughout this evolution the artistic and educational import of the 
architect’s training was kept steadily in view and the time available 
for drawing and design—the crowning activities of the architect, to 
which all else is subsidiary—was year by year increased. When, 
therefore, the school of architecture was set off from the faculty of 
applied science, it has already become a school of art, and the act of 
separation was merely the logical consummation and official recog- 
nition of actual facts. Now that it has at last taken its place 
officially as a school under a fine arts faculty, it seems fitting to re- 
view at some length those changes in organization and detail which 
have taken place since the act of separation. 

It is highly important in the first place to emphasize the fact 
that the school in its present status, and in spite of all adminis- 
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trative changes, still remains the embodiment of the ideals which 
Professor Ware cherished and to which he gave repeated expres- 
sion through the whole of his long incumbency of the professorship 
of architecture. He always believed and insisted that the architect 
should be a man of culture; an artist, of course, but not a bohemian; 
a representative of the highest and broadest professional culture, 
whose outlook upon the world should be that of the man of liberal 
education and not of the narrow specialist. Professor Ware never 
decried or belittled scientific training, but he always insisted that the 
office was the proper school for a large part of the technical dis- 
cipline required by the architect, and that with such a preparation in 
physics and chemistry as was exacted for entrance to this school, the 
student was sufficiently equipped on the scientific side to pursue the 
study of construction and building materials as far as was necessary. 
The function of the course of study in the university was, therefore, 
to fit the future architect not so much for the immediate require- 
ments of his office-employer on graduation, as for the larger require- 
ments of the architect’s own practice five or ten years later. Within 
these years he could easily make up whatever details of office ex- 
perience were lacking when he graduated; but he would never be 
likely to make up in the office for any lack in liberal training, in 
breadth of view and in refinement of taste. Professor Ware always 
contended that the course in architecture was in its general char- 
acter in reality a graduate course, and he encouraged in every pos- 
sible way the entrance of university graduates as students in the 
school. The new provision, which requires as a condition of ad- 
mission to the course leading to the degree of bachelor of architec- 
ture the equivalent of two years of collegiate study, is therefore the 
realization of a conception which existed years ago in the mind of the 
founder of the school, and in which he always had the full sympathy 
of his subordinates on its staff. And it is furthermore interesting 
to note that in all the changes which have taken place in the school, 
not a subject which Professor Ware introduced into its curriculum 
has been dropped nor has any new branch of study been added to the 
list. There have been changes in the relative proportions of the 
different courses and in the methods of their administration; but 
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the subjects which he had fixed upon as essential still remain as evi- 
dences of his far-seeing wisdom and breadth of view. 

Professor Ware retired from his professorship in 1902. Dur- 
ing the four years that have passed since then there has been a con- 
stant effort to supplement the liberalizing developments which 
specially distinguished his administration by a broadening and 
strengthening of the student’s training along artistic and profes- 
sional lines, and especially in drawing and design. 

In working out this problem, the authorities of the school have 
found themselves between two cross-fires: on one hand from those 
who are constantly urging a greater emphasis upon technical prac- 
tice and the scientific side of the profession, and on the other from 
those who, having received their training in the school of fine arts 
at Paris, have insisted that the methods of that school alone offer 
the final solution. It has, however, been clear from the first that, 
while there are many things to be learned and some things to be 
imitated in the Paris methods, our own conditions are so widely 
different from those prevailing in France that even in adopting what 
is worthy of imitation it is very important to adapt and adjust, to 
modify and recast the details to fit them to the special environment 
of this school. 

The first of the more important of the measures finally carried 
into execution was the abolition of the traditional four years’ 
duration of the course of study. This change, which Professor 
Ware had long desired to bring about, has been effected by a funda- 
mental change in the statement of the requirements for graduation. 
The curriculum is no longer arranged by years or classes, and the 
division of the school into classes, therefore, has disappeared. In 
certain departments there is a necessary sequence of courses, as in 
the mathematics and design, while in others the precise order of the 
different divisions is of small moment. The requirements in each 
course are stated in “ points,” proportioned more or less closely to 
the number of hours required by the course. When a student has 
passed his examinations or satisfied the requirements in each branch, 
he is credited with the corresponding number of points, and receives 
his degree or certificate when the total number of points required 
has been registered. Each student is free to select and group the 
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courses according to his own capacity and convenience, provided 
only that he take sequent studies in the prescribed order. One 
student may thus complete all the requirements in three years, while 
another may take five or six years to reach the same goal. The man 
who works slowly and the man who cannot command all his time will 
therefore prefer to take a longer period in which to complete the 
course; while the quick and ambitious student who comes with a 
thorough preparation has every inducement to shorten his period of 
study. 

The second of these new measures was the introduction of what 
is commonly called the “ atelier system.” One great difficulty with 
the teaching of design as it is often conducted in American schools 
of architecture, has been that of falling into narrow ruts, through 
subjection to the domination of the taste and ideas of a single in- 
structor. With this danger there has also generally been associated 
a lack of artistic enthusiasm, due to the absence of comradeship and 
friendly emulation among the students. A further drawback has 
been the practice of requiring deficient work to be made up either 
during the college year or in the vacation following. ‘ Back work ” 
has hung like a millstone about the neck of many a student, imped- 
ing his efforts and quenching all his enthusiasm. The deadening 
influence of the “ passing mark of 6 ” has helped to kill whatever en- 
thusiasm might otherwise have survived. So long as each design 
was accorded the minimum mark of “6” the student had met the 
requirements and could receive his degree. The whole tendency 
of this system was to bring down the average of the work to this 
lowest level and to prevent the development of strongly individual 
work of a high grade. The “ atelier system” sweeps away these 
disadvantages at a stroke. Instead of maintaining a single draft- 
ing-room for all its students, the University maintains three, two of 
these down-town and the third in Havemeyer Hall. These studios 
have each a director and an associate director or assistant. Mr. 
Charles F. McKim assumes the directorship of one of these rooms 
and Mr. Thomas Hastings of another. Mr. W. A. Delano directs 
the one at Havemeyer Hall. Students of the three rooms are thus 
brought directly into contact with three architects of experience and 
distinction, two of them standing in the foremost ranks of the pro- 
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fession. Their assistants, Mr. J. R. Pope, Jr., Mr. J. V. van Pelt 
and Mr. A. H. Gumaer, are responsible for the more immediate 
and detailed oversight of the work. The preparation of the entire 
schedule of the work in design, the formulation of the programs 
for the different problems and the arrangement of all the adminis- 
trative details of the work are handled by a sub-committee repre- 
senting each of the three ateliers or drafting-rooms. The prelim- 
inary sketches for the designs are all made on certain fixed days at 
the University. The designs are worked out in the several draft- 
ing-rooms under the various instructors and are all handed in upon a 
fixed day and hour to an attendant in Havemeyer Hall. At an- 
other fixed date these designs, having been properly mounted on 
stretchers and hung on the walls of the Model House for exhibition, 
are judged by a jury consisting of representatives of each atelier 
and two or three practising architects chosen from a special annual 
jury list. The jury awards “ passes,” “mentions” and “ special 
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mentions,” which count respectively for various numbers of points 
or credits which are registered for those who receive these awards. 
Designs which do not conform to the standard set by the jury receive 


no awards and register no credits. The number of credits required 
for a year’s work is such as can be obtained by a “ pass ” in each of 
the designs given out during the year in the given grade. The 
student, therefore, who fails of an award on one design, instead of 
being hampered during the next problem by trying to make up a 
delinquent design is spurred on to more earnest effort to do better 
work, in order that by winning a higher award on the next one or 
two problems he may make up the points he has lost by his failure. 
Thus the stimulus is always towards a higher achievement, towards 
more earnest and unremitting labor. The deadly incubus of the 
“ passing mark of 6” and the millstone of “ back work” no longer 
exist. But this is not all. The “atelier system” introduces an 
entirely new spirit of friendly emulation among the students. The 
members of each drafting-room seek to win points not only for their 
own advantage but for the reputation of their studio. Each studio 
is organized as a little republic and a strong esprit de corps is devel- 
oped. The instructors themselves feel their responsibility alike to the 
students and to the atelier itself, and work with a delightful enthus- 
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iasm and devotion. A new spirit has crept into the work of the school 
and it has thus far developed nothing of the bitterness and jealousies 
which have sometimes been evident in Paris. This is due to the 
fact that the jury is a constantly changing body, with a large per- 
centage of outsiders. There-is, therefore, no danger of the judg- 
ments being unfairly swung into a given direction by the dominance 
of any one atelier, as is alleged to have been the case not infrequently 
in Paris, and the students are not misled into the effort to capture the 
favor of the dominant influence by sacrificing fundamental artistic 
merit to special tricks or devices of design. As there are no medals 
or prizes other than the registration of the points awarded, there is 
no more danger of personal jealousies than with the former system 
of percentage marks. The students in general accept the verdicts of 
the jury in a most reasonable spirit; and the impersonal and irre- 
vocable character of the verdicts removes all possibility of personal 
pressure or the appeal to an instructor’s good nature to secure a 
higher mark or less exacting judgment. After each judgment the 
several instructors are accustomed to rehearse to their students the 
considerations that prevailed in making the awards, so that the judg- 
ment has a double educational function. 

The principle of requirements by points has also been extended 
to the drawing, to which there is a larger assignment of hours per 
week in each grade than was formerly the case. The advanced 
drawing from the antique and from the nude figure has been for the 
last few years in the hands of Mr. Francis C. Jones, the well-known 
artist, who conducts a special class for the students of this school 
at the National Academy of Design. This class, it should be known, 
was the first practical step towards the affiliation recently consum- 
mated between the National Academy and Columbia University. 
All the drawing leading up to this advanced work, formerly divided 
between several instructors, has now been consolidated in the hands 
of Mr. C. A. Harriman, who carries the student through a progres- 
sive series of exercises, occupying usually six hours a week for about 
three years, in pencil drawing from the flat copy and the cast, 
isometric projections, freehand wash-drawings, architectural water- 
colors, pen-drawing and drawing from the cast in charcoal, so that 
the graduate of the school is fairly well prepared in at least the fun- 
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damentals of all the chief forms and processes of artistic delineation. 
A course of training in modeling under Mr. E. R. Smith of the 
Avery Library, himself a trained sculptor, supplements this ex- 
tended course in drawing. 

The third and most revolutionary step in the recent develop- 
ment of the school was the change in the requirements for admis- 
sion to the course for the bachelor’s degree, which goes into effect 
with the beginning of the coming academic year. Hereafter the 
candidate for admission to this curriculum must offer evidence of 
the satisfactory completion of two years of study, not architectural, 
in some recognized college or scientific school. It is intended, in 
other words, that the bachelor’s degree in architecture shall repre- 
sent a certain minimum of liberal education in addition to the strictly 
professional discipline offered by the school. This professional 
training is to be regarded as a graduate course, on a par with the 
training exacted in theology or medicine. The architect who re- 
ceives the stamp of the University diploma should be a man of 
broader culture, of wider views, than any purely technical curricu- 
lum can impart: for architecture, by reason of its relations with 
many diverse fields of knowledge, its contact with so many different 
points of life and culture, and the peculiar and personal relations of 
architect and client, belongs with the learned or liberal professions. 
Professor Ware always contended that his students were in a class 
apart from those in the college; he sought in every way to inspire 
them with the ambitions and to impart to them a regard for the 
standards, of a mature body of graduate students. He succeeded 
only in part, because so many of them came to the school directly 
from the secondary school, and were neither mature nor graduate 
students. The new departure thus makes possible what was im- 
possible before, and sets the architectural profession more nearly 
upon the level it ought to occupy. 

When this radical innovation was decided upon, it was suggested 
that provision should also be made for receiving and recognizing 
students of a predominantly artistic temperament, who have lacked 
the opportunity for such liberal and scientific training as was to be 
required for admission to the course for the degree. This was ac- 
complished — the fourth important measure in advance — by es- 
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tablishing a new curriculum, leading to a new form of university 
recognition — the professional Certificate of Proficiency. For ad- 
mission to this curriculum the requirements were made such as any 
intelligent secondary school graduate could meet, by supplementing 
his school-training by a moderate amount of training in drawing and 
the elements of architecture. Ten points acquired in the entrance 
examinations suffice for admission to this course, supplemented by 
evidence of proficiency in the elements of architectural and freehand 
drawing. The curriculum covers all the subjects included in the re- 
quirements for the degree except the mathematics and engineering, 
in the place of which a course in structural design is offered, based 
on graphical processes and the elementary mathematics required for 
admission. A graduate in this course should be in all respects a com- 
petent practitioner, qualified for the general practice of architecture, 
though not competent himself to solve the more difficult problems 
of engineering design, for which the holders of the bachelor’s de- 
gree have been trained. About half of the students who matricu- 
lated in 1905 are candidates for the certificate. At the same time 
that the Trustees provided in this manner for the student unable to 
offer two years of collegiate study for admission to the school, they 
further offered encouragement to such students by providing that 
candidates for the certificate who give evidence of distinguished and 
unusual ability in their work may, by vote of the faculty, be pro- 
moted into the course leading to the degree, without making up the 
deficient entrance requirements: a prize of merit of a sort to stimu- 
late ambitious and gifted students to the highest effort. 

The school has for many years admitted to its courses “ special ” 
or non-matriculated students, not candidates for a degree nor for any 
formal academic recognition. Such students were first admitted in 
1890, by special vote of the faculty of applied science (then called 
the school of mines), as it was contrary to the general policy of that 
faculty to encourage the attendance of any but “ regular ” students, 
candidates for the degree. This policy was gradually modified, 
however, and from 1890 on the number of men admitted as 
special students increased rapidly, until it averaged over twenty in 
the school of architecture. In order to prevent an invasion of im- 
mature and inefficient youths, candidates for admission as special 
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students were required to be of “mature age” (1. e., over twenty-one 
years old), and to give evidence of special qualifications, either 
technical or academic, for the privilege. The majority of these men 
have been draftsmen of several years’ experience; others have been 
graduates of colleges or scientific schools. Nearly all have been 
earnest students who have entered the school for a definite purpose 
and with a clear idea of their own limitations and of what they wished 
to secure. Their professional experience has given them standing 
among their fellows, in spite of their lack of academic training, and 
quite a number of them have gradually made up their deficiencies in 
the requirements for admission, and taken their place among the 
“ regular students ” as candidates for the degree, graduating finally 
with credit. Since the establishment of the course leading to the 
certificate, moreover, the Trustees have extended to the non-matri- 
culated students the privilege of promotion for special and dis- 
tinguished proficiency, thus opening to them the opportunity of be- 
coming candidates for the certificate or the degree without making 
up the requirements for admission. In other words, the authorities 
of the University by this provision recognize that there may be cases 
of unusual and conspicuous artistic and intellectual merit on the part 
of students whose early educational opportunities have been insuffi- 
cient to prepare them for the school, who are too old to undertake 
the making up of these early deficiencies, but whose conspicuous 
ability in other directions assures their successful prosecution of all 
the regular studies of the course and gives promise of reflecting 
credit upon the institution which has given them its certification as 
graduates. It is obvious that this provision will not be applied very 
frequently, but it is well for every special student to know that it 
exists and can be won by special ability and effort. It recognizes 
the same principle to which the great Napoleon gave utterance when 
he declared to his troops that every man among them carried a 
marshal’s baton in his knapsack. 

A non-matriculated student in the school of architecture is under 
the ordinary regulations of the school as to regular attendance upon 
its exercises. On entering the school he selects, in conference with 
the head of the school, the courses which he desires to pursue, and 
enrols for these precisely as does the regular or matriculated stud- 
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ent; and he is expected to attend the examinations in the subjects 
for which he enrols. There is no compulsion brought upon him in 
the matter further than the exclusion from a higher subject of any 
student who has not passed in the lower or prerequisite study. But 
the number of those who neglect the salutary stimulus of the ex- 
amination is very small indeed. 

The charge has sometimes been made in the newspapers that the 
universities — including Columbia University and its school of 
architecture — are “ aristocratic ” in their tendencies and indifferent 
to the interests of the “ man on the street,” by which is perhaps 
meant the draftsman who comes directly from the street into the 
office without the training which a school can give. It is hardly 
necessary for one who addresses a public familiar with the history 
and the administration of Columbia University during the last fif- 
teen or twenty years to enter into details by way of refutation of 
these charges. They have been made by persons unfamiliar with 
what the University and the school of architecture are doing. Such 
persons have remarked that the University charges heavy fees, 
which the draftsman in the office, however ambitious for an educa- 
tion, can not in some instances meet; and the demand has been made 
that the University should not only offer its facilities and resources 
free of charge or at a very low fee, but that it should also move 
down-town with its courses of lectures in order that the draftsmen 
may attend them without waste of time and energy. In reply it 
should first be remarked that the fees at the school are less than at 
many of the technical and professional schools of the country, and 
that they do not cover over half of the actual cost of the instruction 
given. All the rest is a pure benefaction to the student. Moreover, 
it may well be questioned whether an education obtained without 
sacrifice and cost is worth much. The draftsman who is sincerely 
ambitious for the higher professional education is likely to be the 
one who accumulates his savings until he can pay the cost. So far 
as the suggestion is concerned that the University should establish 
down-town lecture courses for draftsmen who are unable to give 
the time and strength and money required for attendance at the 
University, it is sufficient to answer that the department of extension 
teaching of Columbia University is prepared to establish such 
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courses whenever and wherever the small stipend required for the 
lecture is provided, whether by an individual or by a class. _ It is of 
course unreasonable to ask men already burdened with their educa- 
tional duties at the University to give continuous and exacting ser- 
vice down-town in the evenings without financial recognition. Con- 
tinuous gratuitous service is apt to be desultory and inefficient ; but 
the University stands ready to come to the educational help of any 
group of draftsmen who will guarantee the necessary expense of the 
lectures. 

Such extension courses, however, can not well take their place in 
the systematic and high grade work and discipline of the school of 
architecture itself. For the purposes of this discipline the student 
must be willing to devote a great part or the whole of his time to 
serious, concentrated and consecutive work ; and to get the full bene- 
fit of this he must do it at the University, working in its libraries 
and laboratories, imbibing its spirit, coming into contact with his 
fellow students and the instructors, undergoing the moulding in- 
fluences of the university atmosphere, both artistic and scholastic. 
Nothing else can be a substitute for this sort of work. The school 
of architecture and the director of extension teaching are glad to 
cooperate in helping young men whose opportunities and whose 
means are limited; but the school of architecture has for its prime 
function not the training of draftsmen, but the training of profes- 
sional architects of the highest grade; men liberally educated and 
scientifically trained for the practice of a great and noble profession. 
This work demands all the resources which the wealth of the city 
and country can bestow in the way of endowments and equipment ; 
the strongest and ablest men that can be found for its chairs of 
instruction ; and students who are both able and willing to devote 
their entire strength for several years to the severest mental and 
artistic discipline. 

A. D. F. HAMLIN 
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THE PUBLIC SERVICE OF THE UNIVERSITY 


N the QuarTERLy for March last, editorial comment was made 
upon the service which is constantly rendered by officers of this 
University, to the community and to the country at large, through 
their direct connection with the useful agencies of the times : and the 
hope was expressed that later a more extended and somewhat exact 
statement of this service might be made, because such presentation 
would necessarily enhance the appreciation of Columbia by the gen- 
eral public and thus enlarge its usefulness. 

Following this thought, a circular letter was sent to each officer 
of the institution, asking him to be kind enough to make a detailed 
statement of his official relations to these public and quasi-public 
movements, and of his personal contribution to the general better- 
ment of civic and social life through these organizations. The diffi- 
culty of securing anything like a complete statement was realized, 
because one cannot well report personal influence, and because those 
whose services are most valuable are the very ones who hesitate 
longest about making any statement whatever. A promise was 
made that all communications would be regarded as strictly con- 
fidential, that there would be no personal publicity whatever, and 
that only the results (not names) would be made public. About a 
hundred officers responded, in more or less detail. These reports 
have been supplemented by direct personal inquiry and by confer- 
ence with heads of departments, who naturally know much about 
the activities of their associates. Both the formal reports and the 
conferences cover what may be called average cases or illustrations ; 
including officers of various ages and rank, with different duration 
of service in this institution. 

The inquiry touched upon official relations only, but it has been 
interesting to note the large and extended influence exerted by the 
University through the mere membership of its officers in various 
organizations. It is not too much to say that there is hardly a 
worthy association affecting the civic life of New York, or repre- 
senting the various professions and callings which have local and 
national organizations, in the membership of which Columbia does not 
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play an important part. There is scarcely an officer of the institution 
who is not thus connected with some organization, and most of them 
are connected with a large number of organizations. First, natur- 
ally, come those societies or associations which directly represent 
their chosen fields of effort. But their membership and activities 
do not stop here, indeed they reach very far beyond the work of each 
day. That this membership is valuable to themselves goes without 
question. But it is equally true that the cooperation of these intel- 
ligent and expert men, moved by profound and sincere and unselfish 
interest, is of far greater value to the organizations. Nor should 
one overlook the influence exercised by these Columbia men upon 
the younger and more inexperienced members of these associations. 
Formal sessions are exceedingly valuable, but every one who has 
ever been so wise and so fortunate as to connect himself with such 
activities knows perfectly well that opportunity afforded men in- 
terested in the same lines of work to come together for informal 
discussion and for personal contact is much more valuable. This 
is not as important for the older men, those who have had years of 
experience in these meetings as well as in their chosen fields, as for 
the younger men: but for both, these informal discussions, by twos 
and threes or in groups, at odd hours and in out of the way corners, 
do a great deal in the way of coordinating research, stimulating 
investigation, cultivating esprit de corps, facilitating administration, 
and bringing the various institutions into friendly cooperation. It is 
well to know what all these people are thinking about, what is being 
attempted in our part of the vineyard; and many a young man has 
grown in grace and strength because he has been shrewd enough 
to be a regular aitendant at the annual or other gatherings of the 
men of his class. 

Official relations, however, give more definite opportunity for 
more definite service, and in these relations and in this service the 
officers of the University are continually distinguishing themselves. 
Of the great national organizations, including those which have an 
international reach as well, even the partial reports received show 
that nearly fifty have Columbia men on their official roster. Most 
of the highest offices in these organizations, offices which make the 
most exacting demands upon their incumbents and which offer the 
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largest opportunity for service, such offices as president or secretary 
-or chairmen of executive or administrative committees, have been 
frequently held by Columbia men and many of them are now so 
occupied. Of state and civic societies, those directly seeking the 
betterment of civic and social relations, twenty-three are more or 
less under the direct control of those whose names appear upon our 
official list. The charity organizations, settlements, and like socie- 
ties of the city show thirty-five officers from the Columbia direc- 
tory. Sixty members of the faculties are giving their services as 
lecturers, either in the free public course at a minimum honorarium 
or for other societies or organizations without any return whatever. 
Eighteen of our officers serve as church trustees, fourteen are 
officially connected with private or public schools, eight are trustees 
of other higher educational institutions, sixteen are official advisers 
in specific civic, state or national undertakings, eighteen are serving 
in the Young Men’s Christian Association, twelve are officers or 
instructors in Sunday-schools, ten share in official responsibility for 
the conduct of hospitals, three are members of boards of education, 
two are directors of public libraries, seven are officially connected 
with technical or trade schools or other forms of special education, 
eight are engaged in extended exploration, one is a director of a 
public museum, and one is “ doing time” in a state legislature. 

Incomplete as are these returns, they show an extraordinary 
range of activity and influence, a condition as gratifying to all inter- 
ested in the University as to those who are directly benefited by this 
activity. While perhaps it is not quite true that the proportion 
holds good for these various forms of service, it is fairly correct to 
say that the number given above probably indicates about one- 
quarter of the actual positions occupied. It will be understood that 
these statements do not include positions for which salaries are 
paid—although through salaried positions the influence of Columbia 
on behalf of all favorable conditions of social, civic and even physical 
existence is very great indeed. 

The March number of the QUARTERLY, in its bibliography, shows 
other lines of influence which may well be mentioned here. The 
University Press has been incorporated but thirteen years, is still 
practically a private undertaking though under University control, 
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and determines with exceeding care the titles upon which it will put 
its imprint—yet in the thirteen years it has put out nearly a hun- 
dred volumes. Of publications, contributions, and serial studies 
sent out from the University, there are twenty-one. Sixteen jour- 
nals of high standing and authority in their several fields are under 
the editorial control of the officers of this University, while twenty- 
one journals are issued with the editorial cooperation of Columbia 
men. During the year ending December 31, 1905, there appeared 
in print, with formal recognition, nearly eight hundred articles, 
papers, reports and addresses prepared and delivered by University 
officers. 

Those who fail to appreciate that an officer of a metropolitan 
University is necessarily something more than an instructor, who 
sometimes give the impression that they feel as though a Univer- 
sity Chair were an easy berth, who in the corners of the various 
clubs of the city sometimes jestingly refer to “three lecture hours 
per week ” or “ lectures given on the second Tuesday of each week ” 
as summing up the duty and service of a University professor, 
should study this statement with some care and revise either their 
opinions or their expressions, or both. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF SURVEYING 


HE location of Columbia University in the city of New York 

is not particularly adapted for local operations in field sur- 
veying. The officers charged with the instruction in surveying soon 
recognized this difficulty and took steps to increase the efficiency of 
the courses given by the University in this fundamental branch of 
the engineering profession. From about 1877 to 1882 they con- 
ducted the field-surveys with the City’s permission in Central and 
Morningside Parks. The plan did not prove entirely satisfactory 
to either the University or the City. In fact, the conditions fairly 
forced the University to take a bold initiative and to establish a 
summer school of surveying at some distance from its seat. The 
experiment was first tried about 1883. Arrangements were made 
with a Mr. Benton to accommodate the instructors and students for 
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one summer at his house and farm on the east shore of Bantam Lake 
in Litchfield County, Connecticut. During the next five or six years 
the Island Company of Litchfield and some other public-spirited 
citizens of the town allowed the students to have for surveying pur- 
poses free use of their properties on the north shore of Bantam 
Lake. In the summer of 1890 a farm of 125 acres near the south 
shore of Bantam Lake was leased for a term of years and the head- 
quarters of the surveying school were transferred thereto. The 
topography, climate, and local surroundings at this point proved 
to be so satisfactory, so admirably adapted in every way to the 
requirements of a summer school of surveying, and the wisdom of 
concentrating the instruction in surveying into the summer months 
had been so clearly demonstrated by the results of twenty years’ 
experience, that the Trustees of the University in 1903 purchased 
the property and four farms adjoining and established the Summer 
School of Surveying permanently at Camp Columbia, Morris, 
Connecticut. 

No better location could be found for such a school. The topog- 
raphy is rough and varied. The ground is from nine hundred to 
twelve hundred feet above the sea and relatively high. The atmos- 
phere is clear and dry. The days during July and August are mod- 
erately warm but never sultry and the nights are always cool, so that 
extra covers are generally necessary. Mount Tom (1325 feet 
high) is less than three miles away and in clear view. Mount Pros- 
pect (1365 feet high) is five miles north. Bantam Lake, which is 
about one half mile from the Camp, is nearly three miles long and 
from one half to two thirds of a mile wide, and twenty-five feet 
deep. The surface elevation is 896 feet above the sea. The lake 
has been recently stocked with black bass. 

Litchfield, a beautiful village and a quiet summer resort, is the 
nearest town of any considerable size. It was there that the first 
law school in America was founded. Washington, Conn., another 
pleasant summer resort, is about six miles to the westward, Water- 
town eight miles and Waterbury fourteen miles to the southeast. 
The railroad station for Camp Columbia is Bantam on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. It is ninety-nine miles 
from the Grand Central Station. Two trains daily each way and 
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one extra train Saturday afternoon make the Camp accessible from 
the city without affording too great inducements to the students for 
frequent interruptions of work. The drive from Bantam to the 
Camp is nearly three miles, two thirds of which distance is along 
the shore of Bantam Lake. 

Prior to 1903 the location of the school was regarded as tem- 
porary. Students lived in tents and instructors in the farm-house 
on the leased property. Meals were served to all in a common 
dining-room in the house. The school session up to that time was 
nine weeks long. However, the purchase of the property at Camp 
Columbia by the Trustees of the University in 1903 marked a 
decided change in the organization of the school. Several improve- 
ments upon the property have since been made for the better accom- 
modation of the students and the more efficient conduct of the sur- 
veying work. Nine buildings have been erected and an abundant 
supply of pure water has been provided. A septic tank for sewage 
disposal is now under contract and will be installed before the 
opening of the next session in June. The nine buildings are de- 
voted to the following uses: Two dormitories, having a combined 
capacity for 114 students, built to take the place of tents; a bath- 
house and lavatory, containing twelve showers and twenty-five 
basins; a dining-hall recently moved and to be remodeled in order 
to give added accommodation; a brick kitchen and bake-shop; an 
instrument house; a pump house; an administration hall, and a Y. 
M. C. A. building, the latter having been erected and given to the 
University by a friend of the school. 

The water supply comes from a spring two thousand feet from 
the Camp and one thousand feet beyond the deep ravine that sepa- 
rates the Camp from the spring. The water is soft, very cold, and 
remarkably pure. There is no possible chance of contamination. 
The water flows out of a natural bed of sand and gravel into which 
a concrete curb eight feet in diameter was sunk eight feet. The dis- 
charge varies from twenty-two to thirty gallons per minute. From 
the spring the water flows by gravity one thousand feet to the pump 
house, where a 4” x 4” triplex Dean pump driven by a three-horse- 
power Nash gasoline engine forces the water through one thousand 
feet of 2” pipe to an elevated tank standing near the administration 
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building on ground one hundred and forty feet higher than the val- 
ley. The water is drawn from the tank for camp consumption. 

A new road was built into the camp in 1904, making a short 
and direct entrance from the lake-road to the headquarters. It will 
be extended during the coming summer and other paths and walks 
built to reach the new buildings that have been recently erected. 
Two tennis courts and a baseball field will be added as recreation 
grounds. Plans looking to the improvement of the old farm-houses, 
roads, fences, and their proper maintenance, are now under consid- 
eration and will probably be carried into effect during the next year. 

The instruction in surveying in Columbia University is given 
by the department of civil engineering and consists of lectures, reci- 
tations and problem work, supplemented by instrumental practice 
in field work, office work and computation and mapping. The theo- 
retical portion of the instruction is given at the University. The 
field practice is given during the three summer vacations of the 
regular four year course. The subject of geodesy is given by the 
department of astronomy, and the practical work connected there- 
with is done under the supervision of that department by students 
in civil engineering during six weeks of the summer vacation be- 
tween the third and fourth years. The theory of plane surveying, 
including railroad surveying, is given by the department of civil 
engineering. The field practice connected with these courses is 
conducted under the direction of the department of civil engineering 
at Camp Columbia. Five weeks continuous attendance is required 
of all students in chemical engineering, metallurgy, mining and 
civil engineering, during the summer between the first and sec- 
ond years. Five weeks additional attendance is required of all 
students in metallurgy, nine weeks of all students in mining, 
and seven weeks of all students in civil engineering during the 
summer between the second and third years. Four weeks con- 
tinuous attendance is required of students in civil engineering during 
the summer between the third and fourth years. The school re- 
mains in session about sixteen weeks each summer. 

The equipment of surveying instruments for these courses is 
unusually complete: Thirty engineers’ transits, four solar attach- 
ments, one solar compass, twenty-eight surveyors’ compasses, four- 
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teen wye-levels, two dumpy levels, twenty-eight level rods, twenty 
extra targets, twenty-four rod-bubbles, nine plane tables, fourteen 
telemeter rods, forty-one hand levels, twenty-four 300-ft. tapes, two 
500-ft. tapes, twenty-four 100-ft. band-chains, seven 50-ft. excelsior 
steel tapes, ninety wooden range poles, forty-seven iron range poles, 
and a quantity of other small accessories. Current meters, hook 
gauges, and floats of various types are also used in making observa- 
tions on the flow and in the discharge of rivers and canals. 

The work of the school is divided into four well defined courses, 
which are referred to as Courses 15, 16, 16a, and 17 Civil Engineer- 
ing. Course 15 is required of all first year students taking courses 
in the departments named above. The field work includes instruc- 
tion in four surveys. Survey 1 consists of pacing, chaining, rang- 
ing out lines, and contouring. Survey 2 consists of angle reading 
with compass and a farm survey made with compass and chain. 
Survey 3 consists of the adjustment of the transit instrument, angle 
reading with the transit by repetition and by direction, and azimuth 
traverse in which horizontal distances are measured by the stadia 
and differences of elevation are determined from the vertical angle. 
Survey 4 consists of a repetition traverse in which angles are meas- 
ured by repetition and distances are measured by a steel tape with 
corrections for catenary and temperature, and the determination of 
magnetic declination by observations on Polaris. The office work 
includes lectures, the reduction of field notes, the determination and 
application of corrections to the observed quantities, the computa- 
tion of areas, mapping, and the making of final reports. 

The class is divided into parties of two or three men each. The 
four surveys, which are described above, must be made by each 
party. Accurate execution of work as well as knowledge of the 
principles involved is required. Each party must complete one sur- 
vey before taking up the next, and is advanced without regard to 
the progress of any other party. Credit is given at the close of the 
session for completed surveys only, and any survey which is not 
completed must be repeated at the beginning of the next session. 

Course 16 is required of all second year students in metallurgy, 
mining and civil engineering. Course 15 is a necessary prerequi- 
site. Advanced students in these departments who have not com- 
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pleted Course 16 are subject to the same requirements as second 
year students. The field work includes instruction in five surveys. 
Survey I consists in running a line of differential levels. Survey 2 
consists of a topographic survey to be made with a plane table. 
Survey 3 consists of a topographic survey to be made with transit 
and stadia. Survey 4 consists of solar observations with transit and 
compass for the determination of the true meridian and magnetic 
declination. Survey 5a consists of municipal surveys—it includes 
the survey for a reservoir; the location of streets, grade lines and 
grade lines at street intersections; the sub-division of a city block 
and the location of building lines ; staking out foundations for build- 
ings and bridge abutments. Survey 5b consists of a mine claim sur- 
vey in conflict with other established surveys. The office work 
includes lectures; the reduction and computation of observed data; 
making the maps, plans, and profiles, and drawing up of final reports. 

Course 16a, hydrographic surveying, is required of all second 
year students in civil engineering. Course 16 is a necessary pre- 
requisite. The field work includes triangulation, selection of sta- 
tions, measurement of base line, angle measurement by repetition 
and by direction; topography on shore; soundings; current meter 
work; observation for river and tidal discharge. The office work 
includes the computation of the triangulation net work, adjustment 
of angles, computation of river discharge, preparation of maps and 
notes. , 

Course 17, railroad surveying, is required of all second year 
students in mining engineering and of third year students in civil 
engineering. Course 16 and the theoretic courses in this subject 
at the University are necessary prerequisites. The field work in- 
cludes reconnoissance; preliminary surveys; location and cross-sec- 
tioning of a proposed line; and the resurvey of an old line. The 
drainage areas are surveyed and the sizes of culverts and other 
waterways determined. The office work includes lectures; making 
of maps, plans and profiles; calculations of earth work and other 
quantities incident to the construction of a railroad. Estimates are 
to be made and specifications drawn up for putting the work under 
contract. 
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The class is organized for work as an engineering party engaged 
in a regular railroad survey, except that each individual student is 
assigned to a different position in the party daily. This rotation in 
position insures equal division of work, equal opportunities, and 
equal experience. As each student must actually work in every 
capacity from axman to transitman, he becomes familiar with every 
detail of a survey and learns how to organize, direct, and manage 
an engineering party. The duties of each position and the neces- 
sity that each be faithfully and carefully done in order to obtain 
practical and rapid results are impressed upon him. He learns how 
to examine and estimate the possibilities of the country and thereby 
to choose the best route. In short, he learns how to locate a rail- 
road and estimate the cost of its construction. 

The attendance increased from fifty-nine in 1898 to one hundred 
and twenty-five in 1901. In order to provide instruments and ac- 
commodations for the men the equipment was increased and the 
school session extended from nine weeks to sixteen weeks in the 
following year. The attendance reached a maximum in 1903, when 
two hundred and three students were enrolled. The maximum 
daily attendance in that year was one hundred and twenty-six; the 
average attendance for the session was ninety-five ; the average term 
of residence of each student was seven weeks. The attendance in 
1904 was one hundred and ninety-two, the maximum daily atten- 
dance one hundred and.fifteen, the average attendance eighty-seven, 
and the average term of residence of each student six weeks and 
two days. In 1905 the attendance was one hundred and sixty-six, 
the maximum daily attendance one hundred and three, the average 
daily attendance seventy-six, and the average term of residence of 
each student six and two thirds weeks. Eart B. Lovett 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


HE seventh annual conference of the Association of American 
Universities met this year on March 14, 15, 16 and 17 on the 
Pacific Coast, the opening and closing sessions being held in San 
Francisco and the intervening ones at the two California univer- 
sities. Ten of the fifteen institutions included in the membership 
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of the Association, viz., the University of California, Chicago, Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Leland Stanford, Prince- 
ton, Wisconsin, and Yale, were represented by delegates, among 
whom were the presidents of the University of Wisconsin (the pres- 
ident of the Association for the current year), of Johns Hopkins, 
of the University of California, and of Leland Stanford. The 
attendance was considerably smaller than at previous meetings, in 
that the various institutions, doubtless because of the distance and 
the time involved, in most cases sent but a single delegate. This 
resulted directly in less discussion of the papers than has been usual, 
though the papers themselves as a whole were even more than ordi- 
narily interesting and suggestive. Papers were presented on behalf 
of the University of California, Harvard, Leland Stanford, Yale, 
Cornell, Columbia, and Princeton. 

The first day’s session was held in the Regents’ Room of the 
Mark Hopkins Institute of Art, in San Francisco, when papers were 
read by President Wheeler, of the University of California, and 
Professors William James, of Harvard, on the “ Interchange of pro- 
fessors in universities.” President Wheeler’s paper which, in addi- 
tion to the interchange of professors in its usual sense, considered 
the constitution of the faculty from the point of view of the academic 
origin of its members, was_primarily a plea for the maintenance by 
the different universities, and particularly by the colleges, of their 
own individuality. ‘ We ought not,” the speaker contended, 


to be particularly desirous of growing more alike. It is to 
the interest of the country that we each maintain a character of 
our own, true to our historic traditions and adjusted to the work 
we each have at our doors. Particularly is this desirable in the 
case of the smaller institutions, called colleges. They would do 
well to fill at least half their positions from their own graduates. A 
college full of migratory teachers will be a colorless college. The 
latter day abhorrence of breeding in-and-in has given all our insti- 
tutions a reasonable immunity from isolation, and the larger uni- 
versities, where research is encouraged, are surely not tending at 
present in the direction of particularism. The issue of particularism 
and distinctive character is not, however, involved in that of auton- 
omy. The complete autonomy of each institution will be preserved 
under a system of interchange provided each case is settled for itself 
by individual agreement between the two institutions concerned. 
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Beyond that it would be unwise to have the system extended. The 
interchange should not be limited to older men of established repu- 
tations. Young men will gain most from the opportunity. It is 
a most unfortunate limitation upon the usefulness of a great body 
of our professors in all the universities that they have not taught in 
more than one institution. They are limited in their associations, 
limited in their conceptions of what it is possible to do by way of 
teaching, study, research, and limited in their views of university 
policy. Many a good university man would have been rescued from 
aridity if by transfer to another institution he could have been 
shaken out of his congealing ruts before the frosts of fifty fell upon 
his way. It is in general a safe rule not to allow a man to receive 
his three advancements in the university career—instructor, assist- 
ant professor and professor—at the hand of one and the same 
institution. 


Professor James’s paper concerned itself particularly with a 
consideration of the interchange of professors between Harvard and 
the University of Berlin, and described in detail the conditions that 
were met by Professor Peabody, the Harvard representative, in 
Berlin, and by Professor Ostwald in Cambridge. The system was 
commended as having fully realized the intentions of both institu- 
tions. The writer justified the Harvard procedure of delivering the 
lectures in the native language of the lecturer, viz., English in Ger- 
many and German in America, as tending to leave the instructor 
less hampered in the expression of his thought, than would be the 
case in the use of a foreign speech, and to offer no restriction in 
the selection of those who were appointed.to fill the chair to the lim- 
ited number of men in the two faculties who could speak the lan- 
guage of the country to which they were accredited. In the dis- 
cussion that followed it was pointed out that in the establishment of 
the Roosevelt professorship at Berlin, and the corresponding pro- 
fessorship at Columbia, the opposite attitude had been taken, and 
German, except in the special work of the seminar, is to be used 
as the medium of instruction by the American professor in Ger- 
many, and English by the German instructor in America. In justi- 
fication of this attitude, it is thought that the lecturer can only exert 
a wide influence, or even attract wide attention, if he uses the lan- 
guage of the students who are his hearers. The difficulty of the 
possible restriction in the choice of an incumbent is to be obviated 
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by drawing, in the one case, from all the Prussian universities, and, 
in the other, not alone from the faculty of Columbia, but from any 
American university whatever, which will be willing to lend the 
proper man in a desired subject. 

The second day’s session was held in the faculty room of the 
new California Hall, of the University of California, at Berkeley. 
The papers, on the subject, “To what extent should professors en- 
gaged in research work be relieved from instruction?’ were pre- 
sented by President Jordan, of Leland Stanford, and President 
Hadley, of Yale, the latter being read, in the absence of the writer, 
by Professor Theodore S. Woolsey, the delegate of that university. 
Professor Jordan’s paper was a brief for the wider recognition of 
the claims of research work in the universities of the country. 


The university should recognize the need of research to university 
men and in a much greater degree than is now the case in any Amer- 
ican university. It should provide for this by furnishing all needed 
appliances, material, books, leisure and freedom. These needs must 
vary with the individual man and each competent instructor can be 
trusted to indicate his own; the university authorities should 
concern themselves only as to his competence and their own ability 
to respond. Men should not be encouraged to undertake research 
in order to gain professorships, rather they should gain professor- 
ships to make research fruitful. Freedom should be granted from 
cheap and sterile activity, from routine work any subaltern could do 
as well, and, above all, from the thousand makeshifts of poverty. 

This relief is far more needed than relief from teaching. In our 
universities we teach too much: too much not worth while, to too 
many people, at too low a tension, with too great patience, and too 
little responsibility. A university professor should do nothing he 
can hire a cheaper man to do just as well. The final end of uni- 
versity research is the vivifying of teaching. Teaching at second 
hand is not university teaching. 


President Hadley’s paper, like President Jordan’s, was a plea 
for more extended research work, and the provision of broader 
opportunity for those instructors, both young and old, who are 
capable of pursuing it. “ Every good university,” said the speaker, 


has among its professors men of two classes: some whom it values 
for their ability in teaching old truth, and others whom it values 
for their ability in bringing out new truth. Men of the former 
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type are commonly said to be engaged in instruction; men of the 
latter type are said to be engaged in research. Our recitation rooms 
and lecture halls are in charge of men of the former class. Our 
laboratories, museums, and observatories are supposed to be in 
charge of men of the latter class. It is hard to say just how large 
the two groups are numerically, or how far the men of the second 
group are actually relieved from classroom teaching in our differ- 
ent universities. The question before us is, not whether we have 
enough research or enough instruction, but whether we shall gain 
or lose by an attempt to separate the two more fully than we do 
at present. We do not want the two things separated, we want 
them combined. Every university, as soon as it has money enough 
to pay men for anything besides classroom work, should see that 
the opportunities for research are developed as widely as possible 
among its teaching force. Every instructor who is devoting his 
time and strength to university work should have the opportunity 
to give at least one course in a department of his subject for which 
he really cares—a course which he gives not because the university 
needs that particular subject or branch of the subject in its schedule, 
but because he himself wants to study and teach it, and believes that 
he can make something more out of it than others have done before 
him. The younger instructors, however, are not the only ones who 
need more freedom. The older ones also have their burdens of 
a somewhat different kind. The pressure of routine often lies as 
heavy upon the experienced man as the pressure of authority lies 
upon the man who has his career before him; and the better a man 
teaches, the more his routine duties crowd upon him as he gets 
older. It is the duty of the university authorities to relieve this 
pressure. He should be given increased time for research by the 
diminution of his lecture hours where that is possible, and in any 
event by the appointment of readers, demonstrators, and other as- 
sistants who can relieve him of burdensome parts of his work. 
The best teachers should be freed from the unnecessary burdens 
due to their popularity, and should avail themselves of the chance, 
thus afforded, to make researches of their own; our younger men, 
who have still to prove what they can do both in teaching and in 
research, should be given the widest opportunity for independent 
investigation and the independent management of their classes. 


The third day’s session was held in the council room of Leland 
Stanford University, at Palo Alto. The papers, by President 
Schurman, of Cornell, and Professor William H. Carpenter, of 
Columbia, were on the “ Reaction of graduate work on the other 
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work of the university.” President Schurman’s paper considered 
the effect upon students and instructors of graduate work done 
side by side with undergraduate work in the same institution. 
It was pointed out that the work of a thoroughly equipped grad- 
uate student affords an object lesson to undergraduates in refined 
methods and gives them a unique stimulus for independent mental 
development. Such graduate students also give a stimulus to the 
professors themselves. From the point of view of the teacher of 
the humanities and pure science, particularly, there is a most bene- 
ficial result from the prosecution of graduate work in the university. 
It keeps the professor alive, fresh, and growing; for the intimate 
personal relation into which a teacher is brought with his graduate 
students prevents him from becoming stereotyped and rigid in his 
views. There should be a most intimate connection between the 
work of the undergraduate and the graduate departments, and every 
instructor should give at least one course of advanced research work. 
The undergraduate also will get fruitful ideas from the contact with 
advanced work. The character of undergraduate courses will nec- 
essarily be broadened, changing with increasing specialization from 


the first and second years of general instruction until the student 
acquires the full effect of association with graduate students and 
becomes himself ready for the higher work. 

Professor Carpenter’s paper, on the same subject, is printed in 
full herewith: 


A fundamental difficulty in the discussion of this topic lies, 
of course, in the absence of fixed conditions, and of anything but 
a varying terminology to describe them. The term “ university ” 
is altogether a shifting concept, even when it is legitimately applied 
to those institutions which, like the members of this Association and 
others in the community, do actual university work. The relation- 
ship of the college to the university in America, is still, and perhaps 
always will be, wholly indeterminate except as a general proposition, 
for those of us—and they are a majority of the whole—who, in the 
evolution of a system of the higher education have developed the 
newer university by accretion about the nucleus of the older college, 
under the dictates of expediency as determined by environment have 
perforce evolved the former and retained the latter in positions 
widely divergent. In some few of our American institutions, uni- 
versity work from the beginning has developed synchronously with 
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the work of the college. In one case, at least, the general condition 
of development has been reversed and the college at a subsequent 
time has been added to the university. 

The relation of graduate work to the other work of the com- 
posite American university is dependent upon the place which it 
relatively occupies with regard to the whole: whether, on one hand, 
it is a side issue, an accidental growth that has been allowed to 
develop without far-reaching thought, either of its own perfect frui- 
tion, or of its ultimate effect upon the parent stem; or whether, on the 
other hand, it has been recognizably an articulated part of the whole, 
a scion carefully set, not only to develop itself through its coherence 
with the earlier stock, but with a thought to infuse the latter with 
more energetic life as the result of its presence. Both of these con- 
ditions have existed in the development of graduate instruction in 
America. In some cases, to use another figure, graduate work has 
seemed to have been viewed very much as a by-product that has 
appeared in the process of more extended educational production, 
natural, doubtless, to the time and place, but to a certain extent 
unwelcome and embarrassing. In these instances, for reasons that 
have varied with the fundamental conditions present, it has been 
accepted with toleration and has even been allowed to increase, but 
it has not been conspicuously encouraged. In some of our institu- 
tions, partly as a consequence of such an attitude toward it, grad- 
uate work still concessively occupies a relatively small and insig- 
nificant place in the program of studies, with the necessary accom- 
paniment of a small body of instructors to direct such work and a 
small body of students to pursue it. 

In others of our institutions, however, graduate work even in 
its beginnings has been recognized in its true aspect as a significant 
sign of the times, as the inevitable concomitant of more enlightened 
cultural conditions in the community, and these institutions have 
not only readily accepted it as part of an order changing, but by 
every means in their power have furthered it as a welcome expansion 
of educational opportunity. These institutions, by their attitude of 
approval, have given to graduate work an undoubted prestige in 
their body politic. With the development of the work that in many 
cases has naturally and logically resulted, there has been a necessary 
increase in the corps of instruction, and students have been attracted 
through the advantages offered by the better equipment. 

The relation of graduate work to the other work of a given 
institution and the consequent reaction that will be exerted by the 
one upon the other will depend upon the conditions enumerated and 
others coexistent with them. It will depend upon the place which 
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each has been accorded in the whole, and it will depend upon the 
attitude which the two have ultimately acquired in relation to each 
other. It will depend upon whether the one is rigidly superimposed 
upon the other, as is the case in some institutions, or whether, the 
two are carefully articulated, as is the case in others. It will depend 
upon the relative amount of graduate work actually accomplished ; 
upon the size of the body of instructors who conduct it in relation 
to the entire corps of instruction in the university, and upon the 
number of students who pursue it in relation to the entire student 
body. It will depend, too, to no small extent, upon the consti- 
tution of the body of graduate students; upon whether its members 
are sordid and self-seeking, and, consequently, in a measure aloof, 
as we have been told in some cases they are, or whether, as in other 
cases they appear to be, they are a sympathetic and patriotic part 
of the whole, who, even more than the rest, because of a maturer 
and better appreciation of opportunities and purpose, are eagerly 
and enthusiastically bent upon enkindling their torches with the 
common fire. 

At Columbia University the conditions of relationship between 
graduate and undergraduate work have been in action long enough 
to permit, along definite lines, a fairly accurate estimate of results 
in this particular environment. The amount, too, of graduate work, 
from the standpoint of the number of courses of instruction given, 
the size of the body of instructors giving them and the student 
body taking them, is relatively so large and important that an in- 
fluence is inevitably at hand, if at all, and should plainly be dis- 
cernible. 

Historically, the development at Columbia has been the gradual 
growth of graduate work about the preexistent and coexisting col- 
lege. There has been at no time a forcible expansion of such work, 
and except in a‘single case of the gift of an endowment for the 
specific purpose of teaching a remote, but important, subject—the 
Chinese language and literature—it has only been supplied because 
it has been demanded by intending students. The demand for 
graduate instruction has naturally arisen and the provision of in- 
creased opportunity for it has paved the way for more. 

Graduate work at Columbia is intimately articulated with under- 
graduate work along lines that are constantly broadening. In the 
academic year 1904-05, to cite the last complete statistics at hand, 
in a net total of 4981 students in the whole university inclusive of 
students in the summer session of 1904, but not of students in ex- 
tension courses, there were enrolled under the three non-professional 
graduate faculties, philosophy, political science and pure science— 
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the Philosophische Fakultét of the German universities—782 stu- 
dents, a great majority of whom were candidates for the degree of 
master of arts or doctor of philosophy, or both. These were stu- 
dents, who, to quote a late presidential report, were “ devoting 
themselves to pure scholarship and methods of investigation, with 
no professional end in view, unless it be teaching or public service 
in some capacity.” This total of 782, however, does not include 
136 college graduates studying under the professional faculties of 
law, medicine, and applied science, who are also candidates for the 
degree of A.M. or Ph.D.* 

The three faculties enumerated are per se, and in the sense of 
this paper, the graduate schools of the University, although since 
1903 the law school has also been a graduate school. Graduate 
students as candidates for the professional degrees are also widely 
distributed throughout the University. This same year, 45 per 
cent. of the enrolment in the medical school, 14.8 per cent. of that 
in fine arts, and 13 per cent. of that in the schools of applied 
science, were made up of the holders of degrees or their foreign 
equivalents. There were actually in residence during this year 
under the corporation proper 1378 students who had already been 
graduated from a college or scientific school, or a European insti- 
tution of equal rank, or 47 per cent. of the entire body. 

The total number of students enrolled under the corporation 
proper in 1904-05 was 2935; of these 782, as has been stated, or 
26.6 per cent. of the whole, 559 of them men and 223 women, were 
the students doing the actual graduate work of the University under 
its non-professional faculties. The degrees or their equivalents 
already held by these students were widely distributed, in that 219 
different institutions, 176 domestic, and 43 foreign, were repre- 
sented by their graduates. 

For us, at Columbia, the development of the graduate work of 
the University has meant the development of the college. It has 
brought with it a notable expansion of the program of study in 
which the undergraduate student has been fully allowed to share; 
it has furnished him with a stimulus and an added incentive; it 
has widened his horizon by his contact with students of a superior 
culture and a broader outlook ; and it has in very many cases induced 
him to pursue further a predilection which the ordinary opportu- 
nities of the college curriculum would never have brought into 
existence. 

The influence of graduate work upon undergraduate work is 
most directly and unequivocally exerted at Columbia in those courses 


* Columbia University, annual reports, 1905, p. 203. 
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of instruction which, although primarily graduate, under the ar- 
rangement of the program of study are open alike to graduates and 
to properly qualified undergraduates, from the nature of the case, 
regularly and usually members of the two upper classes of the col- 
lege. There are offered in this way during the present academic 
year, under 195 individual instructors, no less than three hundred 
courses, open both to graduates and as electives to such undergrad- 
uates as are qualified to pursue them. Under the conditions that 
prevail at Columbia the influence that is exerted in these courses is 
only in the rarest instances reciprocal. In the great majority of 
cases, and overwhelmingly, it is exerted from above downward. It 
is the graduate work which gives, and the undergraduate work 
which, as inevitably, takes as a result of the contact. 

The opening of courses primarily graduate to undergraduate 
students, and wholly apart from the fact as to whether the under- 
graduate is in a large number or a small number in such courses, 
is to elevate the character of the instruction. The effect upon the 
undergraduate student of the presence of graduate students in these 
courses—some of which, with the development of the college cur- 
riculum, must still have been offered as electives in the absence of 
the graduate instruction—is to stimulate him to increased effort by 
bringing him into intimate contact, in the classroom and outside of 
it, with fellow students who, in the main, are maturer and of greater 
experience, and who are characteristically far more serious and 
eager in the pursuit of knowledge—of setting him, in short, a pace 
which he would not always have taken of his own initiative. The 
effect upon the instructor in such courses is to put him on his mettle 
and to induce him to give out his best, for he is conscious that his 
composite public is already possessed of a wider standard of judg- 
ment than is possible to the undergraduates of the home institution 
who have felt only home influence. 

The presence of graduate work elevates the whole tone of in- 
struction in the institution—in any institution—by making it im- 
peratively necessary to have in the corps of instruction of the uni- 
versity, not merely the teacher who teaches, but much more largely 
than is either possible or useful in the college of the teacher who 
also investigates. And in just this way it widens the opportunity 
of the undergraduate student by giving him, in addition to the in- 
struction which under the conditions of the college curriculum is 
of necessity first of all an exposition of accumulated knowledge, 
more surely than before a premonition, at least, of the spirit and 
method of investigation which, through its own discoveries, is 
adding to the ultimate total of knowledge. It has not only increased 
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in quantity and intensified in quality the work performed by the 
undergraduate student, but by this demonstration of the meaning of 
receptive scholarship on one hand, and of productive scholarship 
on the other, it has immeasurably broadened his horizon and pointed 
out a way for future usefulness. 

The students of the non-professional graduate faculties who are 
pursuing their chosen lines of advanced study and investigation 
and the teachers who, in directing them, are continually breaking 
new ground, “ represent,” as President Butler writes in the annual 
report of 1903, “ the very heart of the University.” “ In the schools 
of philosophy, political science, and pure science,” he continues, 
“ students and teachers are associated together in pushing forward 
the boundaries of human knowledge and in increasing the measure 
of human appreciation in some way, great or small. It is this 
spirit of investigation, of the scholarship which produces and not 
merely relates, that gives to these schools their tone, and to the 
university as a whole its best inspiration.” 


The concluding session was held, like the first, in the Mark Hop- 
kins Institute of Art, in San Francisco. The paper, on the “ Organ- 
ization of the American university with especial reference to the 
changes in the conception of a ‘ Faculty,’”’ was presented by Pro- 
fessor Andrew F. West, of Princeton, who made a plea for the pres- 
ervation of older ‘ Faculty’ ideals, which, according to the writer, 
are in danger, in the invasion of business methods into university 
administration, of being lost sight of and forgotten. “The root of 
the old faculty,” he said, 


was a Christian ideal involving self-denial and devotion to the cause 
of knowledge and truth. It made the old college great. Against 
this ideal the fiercely practical side of our American temper has 
been consciously or unconsciously acting. Achievement in visible 
things fought against faith in the invisible. The ideal of outward 
success has grown with our enormous material growth. The busi- 
ness world is invading the university; its message is efficiency, suc- 
cess. By reason of the invasion of business methods without regard 
to the fact that the only business of a university is education, a great 
change has come over our faculties, especially in their relation to 
the president, who is getting to be looked on too much as a business 
man supervising the work of his employees than as the natural, as 
well as official, leader of a free faculty. This is our chief danger 
today. Education, however, is a business; universities are corpora- 
tions ; they must do their work efficiently or go under ; a corporation 
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must use business sense in all its work. The president must be the 
head executive officer to guarantee this efficiency, but if this is all 
there is in the proposition that education is a business, then our 
faculties are in a bad way. The other and better half of the truth 
is that the business of a university is education. This and this alone 
must control everything. It is necessary to save our faculties from 
being degraded into the condition of employees and to be kept from 
becoming actually more inefficient. 

Officers were elected for the ensuing year as follows: President, 
the University of California; vice-president, Harvard University; 
additional members of the executive committee, University of Wis- 
consin, University of Chicago, and Columbia University, which still 
continues in the secretaryship. To this committee was left the 
determination of the time and place of the 1907 conference. No 
important questions of policy came before the Association at this 
meeting and no additional institutions were elected to membership. 

The social side, never neglected by the hosts of the Association 
at their annual conferences, was this time more than usually accen- 
tuated, in that the delegates were also formally entertained by the 
University and the Bohemian Clubs, and by the many alumni asso- 
ciations in San Francisco. The dinner given by the Columbia 
Alumni Association to the delegates from this University, a more 
detailed account of which is contained elsewhere in this number of 
the QUARTERLY, was particularly enjoyable for the interest and 
enthusiasm of these older alumni for the new Columbia, which 
many of them had never seen. The Association in adopting a vote 
of thanks for the hospitality of their hosts, the University of Cali- 
fornia and Leland Stanford, fairly outdid itself in its expression of 
appreciation. It would, however, scarcely be possible to overesti- 
mate the genuine warmth of the welcome which was extended, both 
by the hosts of the conference and the various organizations of San 
Francisco, which vied with each other in making this meeting of 
the Association a memorable one in its history. 


Wituiam H. CARPENTER 


Since the above was written, earthquake and fire have devas- 
tated the bright and busy city which so warmly welcomed the mem- 
bers of the Association, and the places in which they were hospitably 
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entertained no longer exist, except as blackened rubbish heaps in a 
chaos of desolation. One of the hosts, too, of the Association, 
Leland Stanford University, has severely suffered in the destruc- 
tion and mutilation of its buildings, which had been constructed to 
withstand this very force that has suddenly overthrown them. To 
the twice stricken community and the crippled university our deepest 
sympathies are extended, with the heartfelt hope that a still more 
beautiful city may speedily arise on the ashes of the old, and that 
our fellow institution may straightway again enter unimpaired upon 
its career of usefulness. W 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS AT COLUMBIA 
I 


VEN the instructors and students now at the University are 
amazed when told that the student organizations of the Uni- 
versity, exclusive of secret societies and student publication boards, 
number in the neighborhood of one hundred. These organizations 
may be classified as follows: Eighteen athletic organizations, eight- 
een departmental societies, eleven debating clubs and moot courts, 
eight religious societies, eight self-government boards, six semi- 
secret societies, six journal clubs, six miscellaneous organizations, 
five graduate clubs, four musical clubs, four preparatory school 
clubs, three political clubs, three societies of race and section, and 
two general societies. 

The three oldest organizations are the Philolexian Society, 
founded in 1802; the Chemical Society, established in 1870; and the 
Barnard Literary Association, started in 1877. The fourth non- 
athletic, non-secret society, in point of age, is the Undergraduate 
Association of Barnard College, organized in the spring of 1892. 
Thus it is at once seen that of the non-athletic, non-secret societies 
(numbering eighty-four), all except four have been in existence but 
thirteen years or less. So far as my records show, only about a 
dozen of these eighty-four organizations antedate the removal of the 
University to its present site, in 1897. Over one third of them were 
established during the years 1900 to 1905, inclusive; and while 1894 
was the single year before the removal in which as many as two 
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societies were formed, in no year since 1897 have fewer than two 
been established. 

The half dozen of these student organizations which sprang into 
being before Columbia was yet a University were of a general scope 
and character, and in them the undergraduates of those days seemed 
to find all the expression their intellectual activity desired. But 
the organizations of more recent years have reflected Columbia’s 
rapid advance toward a university, especially the institution’s ever- 
increasing tendency toward specialization, so that, in addition to 
the old debating clubs and the Chemical Society, there now flourish 
technical, scientific, and professional societies in great variety. 
Even the general Graduate Club, which, till a very few years ago, 
bonded all graduate students together for intellectual cooperation, 
has been replaced by the five distinct graduate clubs, and the eighteen 
departmental societies, in which graduate joins with undergraduate 
in the extra pursuit of their chosen subjects. 


DEBATING SOCIETIES AND Moot Courts 


The PHILOLEXIAN has preserved an unbroken existence for a 
hundred and four years; and, in 1902, it held a centennial celebra- 


tion at the University.* Did the present paper pretend to historical 
completeness, it might point out that Philolexian was preceded by 
other societies of a similar nature. At the eleventh annual Com- 
mencement of Columbia College, to note the earliest record, silver 
medals for distinction in oratory and composition were awarded 
to Gouverneur Morris and Benjamin Moore, by the “ Literary So- 
ciety ” of that time; and never since, apparently, has Columbia been 
without such an organization among its students. But only Philo- 
lexian and the Barnard Literary Association have persisted from 
any distant day. Simply to call the honor roll of Philolexian is 
impressive ; a few of the distinguished names are Abram S. Hewitt, 
Elbridge T. Gerry, George L. Rives, William H. De Forest, Joseph 
Larocque, William Dudley Foulke, Stuyvesant Fish, Hamilton Fish, 
Marvin R. Vincent, J. Howard Van Amringe, William Barclay 


*See “A history of the Philolexian Society of Columbia University from 
1802 to 1902,” by Ernest A. Cardozo, ’99; published by the Society, N. Y., 1902. 
An abstract of the historical sketch appeared as a serial in the QuARTERLY, 
December 1902, March 1904, and March 1905. 
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Parsons, William Milligan Sloane, Captain Alfred T. Mahan, 
Brander Matthews, Gustav Kobbé, and John B. Pine. 

But our present concern is with the Philolexian Society as it now 
is. Its object is “ to improve members in oratory, composition, and 
forensic discussion.” In May, 1852, an Honorary Prize Fund of 
$1,500 was established by the honorary members of the society, 
the income from this fund to be distributed annually in prizes, to 
be competed for by the undergraduate members. The prizes are 
seven in number, and are awarded for the best three orations, the 
best two essays, and the best two argumentative debates. Regular 
active membership is open to all members of the University, except 
Freshmen in the College, and is limited to forty. From time to 
time, the society elects honorary graduate members and honorary 
members. 

Although the light of Philolexian has never flickered out like 
that of all its predecessors and of all but two of its early contem- 
poraries, it has at times burned low. At one of these periods of 
depression, 1877, the BARNARD LITERARY ASSOCIATION was organ- 
ized as a protest against the “ informality, disorder, and indecorum ” 
with which,Philolexian was then conducted. The new Association 
purposed a return to “ earnest and dignified exercise in declamation, 
reading and debate.”* The strained relations which gave birth to 
Barnard have long since been forgotten, and the two societies now 
hold annual joint debates, the honors being thus far about equally 
divided. The Association at present devotes its energies to the 
acquiring of facility in debating and extempore speaking; occasion- 
ally members read essays, the merits of which are examined into 
by the critic, whose further duty it is “ to correct the faults which 
he may discover in their construction or presentation.” Member- 
ship in the Association is open to all students of the University, 
there being forty members at present, twenty-five of whom are 
active. In addition to the annual spring debate with Philolexian, 
Barnard holds a debate with the Zelosophic Society of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania each fall. Since September, 1902, out of three 
debates with Philolexian, three with the Pennsylvania society above 


*See “Handbook of the Barnard Literary Association of Columbia Uni- 
versity,” published by the Association in 1899. 
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mentioned, and one with a Williams debating society, Barnard has 
suffered defeat only once—that at the hands of Pennsylvania. 

In 1893, by joint resolution of Philolexian and Barnard, the 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY DEBATING UNION was created, each society 
electing three delegates to the Union. In 1905, the Law Forum 
was granted the same representation in the Union; the FrEsHMAN 
DEBATING Socrety sends one delegate. The Union was formed for 
the purpose of facilitating intercollegiate debating. Philolexian has 
held contests with societies of Harvard and Chicago, and Barnard 
with Pennsylvania and Williams societies, but Columbia is now rep- 
resented by teams selected by the Union. 

From the beginning of the last century, the Freshman class 
has intermittently had its own debating society. The Freshman 
organization was revived at the time of the removal of the Univer- 
sity to Morningside, in 1897, and has ever since been active in 
training prospective members of the upper-class societies. The 
Freshmen hold debates with preparatory schools and with more or 
less informal teams of Sophomore debaters. 

In 1905, three students of the 1907 law class, who felt that the 
Barnard Literary Association, of which they were members, did 
not offer the best opportunities to law students and did not encour- 
age them to join, founded the CoLtumsra Law Forum. The law 
students found in this new society valuable aid to their legal train- 
ing and were quick to seize the opportunity for practice in public 
speaking. At the meetings, the members debate and make speeches 
—both extemporaneously. There is no regular chairman, the mem- 
bers presiding in alphabetical order, but there is a governing board 
of three. There are no dues or expenses of any kind; the members 
number at present seventy-six. 

The law students, however, secure a still more professional dis- 
cipline in their various moot-court clubs, of which there are five—the 
Hamilton Club (1894), the Temple Club (1895), King’s Club, the 
John Marshall Moot-Court Club (1901), and the John Jay Club. 
All of these clubs have practically the same purpose, though the 
Temple Club defines its object as “ the discussion of cases and legal 
questions ” ; the Hamilton Club declares its object to be “ to aid the 
legal studies of its members by affording opportunity for moot-court 
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work and to establish friendly intercourse between members of the 
several classes”; and the Marshall Club aims “ to supplement the 
regular work of the Law School by actual work in pleading and 
practice, preparation of briefs, arguments of points of substantive 
law; in other words, to add to the more or less theoretical training 
of the class-room work, the practical applications of court work, as 
far as possible.” 

About every two weeks, from November to March, inclusive, the 
members of the HAMILTON CLUB dine together and then listen to an 
argument on some mooted point of law. One member from the 
second year class and one from the first year class argue on each 
side, and the third year members and the remaining second year 
members act as judges. As considerable pride is taken in working 
up a good case, involving a close question, the arguments are fre- 
quently of exciting interest. The final case of the academic year 
is prepared with especial care, and two members of the law faculty 
act as judges. An annual banquet is held, which is attended by 
most of the Hamilton alumni in the vicinity. The Hamilton Club 
is particularly active, and from its members have been elected twenty- 
two of the twenty-six men who have constituted the various boards 
of the Columbia Law Review from its incipiency. This is a remark- 
able showing in view of the fact that the membership of the Club is 
limited to eight from each class. 

The TEMPLE CLUB meets once a month, the regular order for 
the meetings being the argument of a supposititious case at law or 
equity. Briefs and opinions are submitted in writing and filed. In 
other points, the procedure of this Club does not differ materially 
from that of the Hamilton. 

The MarsHALL CLusB meets weekly for the trial of cases. 
Usually the arguments are based on a written statement of facts in- 
volving some point of law arising in recently reported cases, or one 
about which the authorities are in dispute. At intervals a trial is 
carried out in all the details of an actual litigation in court, certain 
selected witnesses acting out a commercial transaction, and trying 
the questions arising before a judge and jury. Once or twice a year 
a banquet is held, at which former members, now of the bar, ad- 
dress the Club on such practical topics as beginning practice, office- 
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work, and the like. These brief accounts of three of the clubs will 
sufficiently indicate the general purpose and individual differences 
of all five. The Green Bag Club has ceased to exist. 

Barnard College also has an organized interest in debating. In 
1904, the BARNARD UNION was formed out of two earlier societies, 
the Barnard Debating Club and the Barnard Bear. Inasmuch as 
the latter society was literary in its ambitions, the present Union 
is more than a debating society; it holds, in addition, literary meet- 
ings which have been addressed by such distinguished men and 
women of letters as Mark Twain, John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. 
Craigie), and Richard Watson Gilder, as well as by prominent pro- 
fessors of the University. The Union also publishes a quarterly 
literary magazine, The Barnard Bear. The membership is now one 
hundred. 

DEPARTMENTAL SOCIETIES 


The CotumsBia UNIVERSITY CHEMICAL Society is the oldest of 
the departmental societies, having been founded in 1870, and reor- 
ganized and revived in 1897, when the school of chemistry took 
possession of the Havemeyer laboratory. The object of the Society 
is “to promote social intercourse among present and past students 
of the School of Chemistry, and to increase their knowledge of pro- 
fessional subjects.” The following eminent chemists have been 
entertained: Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, chemist of the U.°S. Agricul- 
tural Department; E. Hart, professor of chemistry at Lafayette Col- 
lege; Charles Baskerville, professor of chemistry at the College of 
the City of New York; and many others. This year, the Society 
has held one business meeting, and two dinners at the Harlem 
Casino, at which Dr. Russell W. Moore, chemist at the U. S. Ap- 
praiser’s Stores, and Mr. H. L. Harris, of the Pacific Coast Borax 
Company, spoke, and two dinners at Little Hungary, at which Pro- 
fessor C. E. Pellew and Dr. A. P. Hallock spoke. Thirty-three 
alumni members, twenty-two honorary members, and fifty-three 
student members constitute the present roll. The Society has its 
own song-book, in which appears Will Bradley’s inimitable song, 
“Van Am.” 

In January, 1897, was organized the BARNARD BoTANICALCLUB, 
for the purpose of promoting the interests of the botanical depart- 
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ment of Barnard College, and of encouraging friendly relations 
among the students of the department. The teaching staff of the 
department, and any student who has completed at least one year of 
the botanical course and is continuing her work in the department, 
as well as any graduate student who has completed the equivalent 
of these requirements, is eligible to membership. In November of 
each year the Club conducts a business meeting, and in the spring 
a social meeting is held in the laboratories of the department. The 
Club has entertained Dr. Daniel MacDougal, lately assistant direc- 
tor of the New York Botanical Gardens, now director of the de- 
partment of botanical research of the Carnegie Institution; Mrs. 
N. L. Britton, bryologist at the New York Botanical Gardens ; Dean 
Laura D. Gill of Barnard, and her predecessor, Dean Smith (Mrs. 
George Haven Putnam). In 1898, the Club presented to the Trus- 
tees of Barnard College, the sum of $500, with which to equip a 
laboratory for the study of physiological botany, as a memorial to 
Dr. Emily E. Gregory, the founder of the Club; and in 1903, the 
Club devoted $35 to the purchase of botanical pictures for Barnard, 
where they now adorn the walls of Brinckerhoff Hall, near the labo- 
ratories. The Club has listened, from time to time, to technical 
lectures by eminent authorities. The last lecture was of exceptional 
interest and importance, since it presented, for the first time publicly, 
new facts bearing on the mutation theory. The Club makes occa- 
sional expeditions; and, once a year, entertains the college at large. 
The members now number sixty-four, seven of whom are honorary. 

La Société FRANGAISE DE L’UNIVERSITE CoLuMBIA originated 
in a voluntary gathering, in the fall of 1898, of students who spoke 
French. The most valuable and interesting work done by the So- 
ciety is the annual production of a French play, the casts for which 
are selected from among the students in French in Columbia and 
Barnard Colleges. Some of the plays which have been presented 
are “ Bataille de Dames,’ by Scribe and Legouvé; “Les deux 
sourds,” by Jules Moinaux ; “ L’été de la Saint-Martin,” by Meilhac 
and Halévy; “ L’anglais tel qu’on le parle,” by Tristan Bernard; 
“ Les vivacités du Capitaine Tic,’ by Labiche; and “ Le médecin 
malgré lui,’ by Moliére. The plays have always been highly suc- 
cessful, and the Moliére farce put one hundred dollars in the So- 
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ciety’s treasury. There are now thirty-two members on the roll. 
The society sometimes holds joint meetings with La Société 
FRANCAISE DE BARNARD COLLEGE, an association of the women 
students in French, organized with the same aim as the Columbia 
society, which is open only to men. The two societies occasionally 
unite in the presentation of French plays. 

One of the most live departmental societies on the campus is the 
DEUTSCHER VEREIN DER COLUMBIA UNIVERSITAT, founded in 1898, 
under the auspices of the Germanic department. Its object is “ to 
promote the study and appreciation of German literature and of 
the German language, both written and spoken, to discuss contem- 
porary German events in all fields, to encourage public lectures in 
German at Columbia, and in general to bring together socially men 
interested in German affairs.” Membership is open to officers of the 
University and to such students as can read with ease ordinary Ger- 
man, except Freshmen, who are allowed one member only, the 
Bierfuchs. The roll now carries sixteen honorary members and 
one hundred and thirty-eight active members, of which latter only 
fifty are, by limitation of the constitution, resident students. The 
Verein meets twice each month in its own rooms in West Hall, 
which are accessible to members at all times and form not only a 
place for the regular meetings, but a convenient club and reading- 
place, which contains a library of five hundred volumes and files of 
a number of German journals. The society has given a formal 
Kommers to Baron von Holleben, late Imperial German Ambas- 
sador; one to Baron Speck von Sternburg, Imperial German Am- 
bassador ; one to Professor Karl Lamprecht, of Leipzig, and one to 
Ludwig Fulda. The Verein has entertained in its rooms many 
prominent guests besides. Among the honorary members are Baron 
Speck von Sternburg; Baron von Holleben; President Butler; the 
Hon. Carl Schurz; Karl G. Biinz, Imperial German Consul General ; 
Carl Gneist, Imperial German Consul; Professor Kuno Francke, 
of Harvard University; Professor Karl Lamprecht; Professor 
Eugen Kiihnemann; Dr. Ludwig Fulda, and Heinrich Conried. 
At the Verein meetings many customs and institutions of German 
student life are introduced, under the direction of the members who 
have been at one time or another students at German universities. 
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The students in German of Barnard College have similarly 
organized, under the name of DEUTSCHER KREIs, whose aim is part 
social and part linguistic. The society, which numbers at present 
fifty-four members, has not, up to this time, played a very large part 
in the life of the College, having put itself in evidence only through 
its annual play. This year, however, a movement has been in- 
augurated for the purpose of arousing a greater interest in the 
society’s doings on the part both of the members of the Kreis 
itself and of the general student body. As a step toward thus 
enlarging the society’s field of activity, the KrEIs, at a recent special 
meeting, passed a motion providing that, at the six weekly social 
meetings to be held in the future, short German plays or stories be 
read by members of the society, in addition to the regular enter- 
tainment of the afternoon. It was also decided that two large open 
meetings be held each year, at which distinguished Germans should 
be asked to speak. 

In the same year with the Deutscher Verein, was organized the 
ENGINEERING SOCIETY OF COLUMBIA UNIVERsITY, for the purpose 
of furthering the knowledge of students by securing prominent men 
to lecture on engineering subjects of interest. This society was, 
a few years ago, the largest of the departmental societies, and 
annually published its transactions under title of The Columbia 
Engineer. It is of present interest to note that among the technical 
papers on engineering problems which appeared in the last issue 
(1905) of this annual is to be found the report of the Engineering 
Committee of the Isthmian Canal Commission, of which Professor 
William H. Burr, head of the civil engineering department, and 
William Barclay Parsons, ’79C., ’82S., were members. Professor 
Burr is an honorary and William Barclay Parsons an associate 
member of the Society. The Society is at present rather inactive, 
its energy having been gradually transferred to the later-formed 
and more specialized Electrical Engineering Society, and Senior 
Mining Society. 

In the fall of 1900, was formed the Home Economics CLus oF 
Co_umBIA UNIVERsITY, under the auspices of the departments of 
domestic science and domestic art, of Teachers College. Students 
in the department of hospital economics are now also eligible to 
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membership. Among the distinguished guests have been Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Miss Grace Dodge, one of the chief agents in the founding of 
Teachers College; Dr. Edward T. Devine, Schiff professor of so- 
cial economy in Columbia University and secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society of New York City; and Miss Maria Parloa, 
writer on household subjects. All lecturers before the Club, which 
now has a membership of forty-eight, are tendered an informal 
reception. 

On December 10, 1901, the officers of the Greek and Latin de- 
partments formed the CLassicaL Cus, with the aim of promoting 
an interest in classical philology among its members, now numbering 
sixty. In 1904 the Club was honored with the presence of Pro- 
fessor Ettore Pais, of the University of Naples; and last year the 
Hon. Horace White was the Club’s guest. 

About four years ago another departmental organization was 
established under the name of the PHILOSOPHICAL AND PsyCHOLOG- 
IcAL CLuB oF CoLuMBIA UNIveErRsiTy. The method of the Club is 
to invite prominent outside philosophers and psychologists to address 
it, and to discuss the addresses in the regular meetings. Some of 
the lecturers before the Club have been Professor Josiah Royce, of 
Harvard; Professor G. T. Ladd, formerly of Yale University ; Pro- 
fessor Hugo Miinsterberg, of Harvard ; Professor Wilhelm Ostwald, 
of Leipzig; Professor E. B. Titchener, of Cornell; Dr. Pierre Janet, 
of Paris; and Professor James Ward, of Cambridge. The mem- 
bership is now about forty. 

The students of architecture instituted, in 1903, the CoLuMBIA 
University ARCHITECTURAL Society. The Society’s object is 
three-fold: The organization of the work of the students so that a 
year book, recording their work for the year, may be published ; the 
promotion of sociability among the students of architecture by 
means, primarily, of an annual dinner; and the furthering of any 
other interests which the students of the department might have in 
common. The Society now numbers about seventy members. 

The following year, in January, Professor G. F. Sever and other 
members of the department of electrical engineering established the 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING SOCIETY OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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The Society aims “to increase the technical knowledge of and to fos- 
ter a scientific and professional spirit among the students in electrical 
engineering.” Toward this end, meetings are held twice monthly, 
at which papers supplementing the course of the department are 
presented by prominent graduates or other recognized authorities. 
There is a standing committee on technical literature, consisting of 
five members, whose duty it is to report articles of interest in cur- 
rent electrical publications.* The honorary membership includes 
Professors F. B. Crocker, G. F. Sever, M. I. Pupin, and A. P. Wills. 
There are one hundred and seven members at present. 

An informal and modest organization of instructors and ad- 
vanced students in the Indo-Iranian department was founded on 
November 17, 1904, under the name of the CoLtumBIA UNIVERSITY 
Inpo-IRANIAN CLuB. Thus far, the instructors and advanced stu- 
dents of the department have ipso facto constituted the membership, 
there being no election for this purpose. The Club meets three 
times during the academic year, for the purpose of bringing the 
members together for discussion. Each member either prepares a 
paper for presentation or gives a preliminary account of some work 
upon which he is engaged. The Club has, as yet, no honorary mem- 
bers and has had no distinguished guests, and now counts a mem- 
bership of eleven, two of whom are former students of Professor 
A. V. Williams Jackson, not now officially connected with the 
University. : 

In 1904, also, was founded the BARNARD ZooLociIcaL Cius, by 
the members of Professor Henry E. Crampton’s general course in 
biology. In furthering the Club’s object of fostering an interest m 
zoology at Barnard College, Professors Henry E. Crampton and 
Edmund B. Wilson have lectured before the Club on zoological 
subjects. This year, the Club instituted a journal club, which will 
be described with the journal clubs of other departments. In addi- 
tion to the seventy-eight alumnz and undergraduate members, there 
are four honorary members: Miss Laura Gill, dean of Barnard 
College; Professor Henry E. Crampton, of the zoological depart- 
ment of Barnard; Dr. Livingston Farrand, professor of anthro- 


* Several of the other departments of the University carry on this sort of 
work in separately organized journal clubs, which will be described together. 
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pology at Columbia; and Dr. William E. Kellicott, of the depart- 
ment of zoology of Barnard. 

A year ago the students of Professor Olcott’s course in the 
Satires of Horace invited all the students in the University to join 
with them in forming a Latin Society, “hich was a few days later 
named the CrrcuLus Latinus UNIVERSITATIS CoLUMBIAE. The 
society endeavors to foster and develop a colloquial acquaintance 
with the Latin language. Thus the specific purpose of the Circulus 
Latinus in no way conflicts with the purely philological aim of the 
Classical Club of the combined Latin and Greek departments. The 
society has from time to time been addressed in Latin by University 
officers of instruction; and the meetings are conducted largely in 
Latin. There are at present nineteen socii studentes and six. socii 
honoris causa. The society is, in part, a revival of an older society 
of the Forty-ninth Street days. 

The most recently organized departmental society is the Bar- 
NARD PHILOSOPHY CLUB, founded in February of the present year. 
The Club was stimulated into being by the interest which the stu- 
dents of Barnard College found in their undergraduate course in 
philosophy. The Club, which now numbers twenty-eight regular 
and two honorary members, has scarcely yet formulated definite 
plans. 

Other departmental societies are the KINDERGARTEN CLUB of 
Teachers College, which stands for social intercourse among kinder- 
garten students and aims to promote interest in kindergarten work; 
and the TEACHERS COLLEGE ARTS AND CrAFTs CLUuB, which is tem- 
porarily disbanded but purposes soon to reorganize. Some of the 
societies mentioned elsewhere in this paper are also to be classed as 
departmental. 

ARMOUR CALDWELL 

Norte: The concluding section of this article will be published in the Sep- 
tember issue, and will discuss all of the remaining societies, with the exception 


of the athletic and secret organizations. Mr. Caldwell will be glad to receive 
an account of any society that has not received a letter of inquiry from him.—Ed. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


For modern civilized states with increasing populations, the devel- 
opment of manufactures and the exporting of goods have become a con- 
dition of existence. This involves continually increasing competition 

Training for for markets, particularly in those parts of the world 

Foreign Service where manufacturing industries have attained little 
development. Into this competition the United States, with its greater 
internal resources and its sparser population, was not driven so early 
as the great West-European states, but of late years this country also 
has been increasing its output of goods by leaps and bounds, and we are 
in the thick of the struggle for the markets of the world. To hold the 
outlets we have gained and to open new ones, it is not enough to offer 
better bargains than our competitors; we must know where our goods 
may with advantage be sent, and buyers must be taught to know and 
value them. For information regarding commercial opportunities 
every nation relies principally on its consuls. These are no longer men 
of routine, with little to do except to authenticate invoices and to settle 
sailors’ quarrels ; they must study and report on the economic conditions 
of the countries in which they are stationed; they are the scouts of 
modern economic war. To grasp the opportunities revealed by an 
intelligent and active consular service, a new type of commercial trav- 
eler has been evolved; and the foreign agent marks an even greater 
advance over his predecessor, the domestic drummer, than the drummer 
exhibited over his prototype, the pedler. 

By reason of the greater difficulty of their tasks, the modern consul 
and the modern commercial agent have become specialists, and their 
training is coming to be a very serious affair. It is of course evident 
that a consul should understand the organization and operation of the 
government that appoints him; and he should have so much training 
in public law and political science as will enable him to understand the 
structure and working of government in any country to which he may 
be sent. He must know something of the private law of his own 
country ; and he should have sufficient training in general legal science 
to make it easy for him to learn what he needs to know of other legal 
systems. The consul and the unofficial commercial agent alike must 
be familiar with the resources of their own country, and both must 
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know enough of economics to be able to familiarize themselves rapidly 
with the needs of the country to which they are sent. Both must be 
well acquainted with political and commercial geography, with the 
agencies and modes of transportation, with the methods of interna- 
tional exchange and with commercial law and usage. Other branches 
of knowledge which on first consideration seem hardly necessary are 
almost equally important. Every successful trader is a practical psy- 
chologist ; he is able to do profitable business with other men because 
he knows how their minds work. To deal with men of alien race 
requires the same sympathetic insight, but to gain it is far more diffi- 
cult. It will most readily be gained, natural aptitudes being equal, by 
those who know something of anthropology, of history, of comparative 
ethics and even of the new science that compares religions. To the 
consul or commercial agent quick comprehension of alien minds is not 
the less important because its greatest advantages are negative; for 
nothing is of greater importance for them than to avoid giving un- 
necessary and unintended offense. One gets little information from 
hostile witnesses, and one does not sell goods by alienating buyers. 

It must be remembered, moreover, when we think of foreign service 
broadly, that international intercourse does not begin or end with the 
exchange of material wares. In the very dawn of commerce, as a 
brilliant German writer has said, “ The ship that carried goods brought 
back gods.” Christian countries have long been exporting Christianity ; 
all civilized countries are now exporting civilization ; all, too, are send- 
ing out scientific investigators of every description. The missionary 
of religion or of culture needs above all things sympathetic insight into 
the foreign mind ; and the branches of science that are best adapted to 
develop this insight are not adequately taught in our colleges or in 
our theological seminaries: they are university subjects. The scientific 
explorer, unless he be an investigator of men, has less need of these 
social sciences ; but he needs much of the knowledge which is of prime 
importance to scouts and pioneers of commerce. 

The need of special and advanced training for every branch of 
foreign service was first recognized in continental Europe; and most 
of the European states have developed, in connection with their leading 
universities, special schools for such training which stand on the same 
plane with the other and older professional schools. Great Britain, 
which was first in the field of modern commercial competition and 
which conquered vast markets by simpler methods than those now in 
vogue, has been slow to recognize the need of such schools; but of late 
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years Great Britain has become conscious of the formidable character 
of competition directed by science and conducted by trained experts, 
and has taken steps to produce experts of its own by other processes 
than that of natural selection. 

In our country, government can not well initiate such an enterprise ; 
democratic traditions and habits stand in the way; the work must be 
done by organized social effort. The fittest organs for the purpose are 
our great universities. None of them is yet so broadly equipped as to 
attempt this new task single-handed. Yale and Columbia have seen 
their way to undertake it by combining their resources ; and if popular 
support and governmental cooperation are not withheld, the Yale- 
Columbia courses of training for foreign service will go far to supply 
this modern and very pressing need. 


An intramural adjustment of no small moment is that recently 
effected between Teachers College on one hand and Columbia and 
Barnard Colleges on the other, pursuant to the recommendation con- 

Anintramural tained in the President’s Annual Report for 1904, 

Adjustment in accordance with which the two latter institutions 
agree to provide the collegiate courses required by Teachers College 
for admission to its professional curriculum. This is but another step 
in the direction of the abolition of all unnecessary duplication in the 
academic work of our University, a process which has been by no means 
finally completed. In an institution as complicated as the Columbia 
University of the present—an entity produced mainly not by the organic 
development of the original body, but rather by the gradual accretion 
of more or less related elements—we are quite apt to discover a lack 
of absolute coordination, and this in turn will frequently involve an 
expenditure of time and labor incompatible with sound economic prin- 
ciples. This fault can be eradicated only by the constant efforts of 
all parts concerned towards securing a closer unity of academic struc- 
ture and a more perfect consolidation of the administrative machinery. 
The manifest improvement effected by the various changes along the 
lines just indicated, which have been inaugurated in recent years by 
the several corporations acting in unison, bears out the truth of this 
assertion. 

Inasmuch as the exact position of Teachers College in this matter 
is not generally understood, a brief comment on its attitude may not 
be amiss. It does not seem to be generally known that Teachers Col- 
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lege had developed a two-year collegiate curriculum as an integral part 
of its work before it became part of the University. This curriculum, 
however, duplicated only in part the first two years of Barnard College 
and of Columbia College, modern instead of ancient languages being 
accepted for admission and no Latin or mathematics being required 
in the curriculum. The curriculum offered by Teachers College was 
designed especially to prepare students for admission to the profes- 
sional curriculums for kindergarten and elementary school work and 
for the teaching of technical subjects, while the Barnard and Columbia 
students were, and they are at present, almost exclusively interested in 
secondary school work, a field that is considerably overcrowded. For 
this reason Teachers College deemed it wise to continue its collegiate 
curriculum until an agreement could be reached among the corpora- 
tions that would make it possible for a Barnard or Columbia student 
to receive preparation for any professional curriculum whatsoever in 
Teachers College. 

According to the recent adjustment, a Barnard or Columbia student 
desiring professional preparation for teaching either (a) transfers to 
Teachers College at the end of three years for one year of residence 
in the case of secondary school work, or for two years of residence in 
the case of elementary and technical work, in both instances ultimately 
receiving the baccalaureate degree from Barnard or Columbia as well 
as the bachelor’s diploma in teaching from Teachers College, or (b) 
transfers to Teachers College at the end of the second year and receives 
from the latter institution both the bachelor’s diploma in teaching and 
the degree of bachelor of science. This plan has made it possible to 
abolish the first two years of collegiate work at Teachers College, as 
stated above, Teachers College thereby becoming, so far as under- 
graduate work is concerned, a purely professional school, and emphasis 
is thus again laid upon the movement to establish two years of col- 
legiate work as the normal preparation for all professional study, a 
movement in which Columbia has led the way and which bids fair to 
extend rapidly. 


In publishing a sketch of the proposed new athletic field, which it 
is hoped Columbia at no distant day may possess, it is well to make 
The University’s Policy Some statement as to the policy of the University 

toward Athletics with reference to athletics as a whole. 

In the first place it should be understood that the authorities of the 
University are, practically without exception, in favor of collegiate 
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athletics. They recognize in them a source of physical and mental 
health and of a sound discipline in self-control and morals. That is 
the fundamental conviction upon which their policy is based. From 
this it follows that the widest possible participation of the student body 
in outdoor sports is the end to be sought. Highly specialized sports 
in which a very few professionally trained men take part, while the 
main body of the students sit by and look on, are not desirable. For 
example, instead of only forty or, at most, sixty highly trained men 
of unusually heavy weight participating in the game of football as it 
has been played, the authorities prefer to see developed a game of a 
character that would allow several hundred men, not necessarily heavy 
and without undue training, to feel the joy and reap the physical, men- 
tal and moral consequences of participation therein. This theory they 
would apply not only to football, but to all other branches of collegiate 
sport as well. 

This fundamental conviction leads directly to the necessity of pro- 
viding not only adequate grounds for such a general participation of 
the student body in all forms of out-door sport, but also a time free 
from all academic exercises, in order that the grounds may be used. 
The proposed field is expected to assist greatly in supplying the first 
need, while the suspension of all work at some not too late hour in the 
afternoon will provide for the second. 

With time and grounds available, it is felt that the next most essen- 
tial step will be the establishment of a very extensive system of intra- 
mural athletics. Only the few can ever participate in intercollegiate 
contests, whereas the many need the physical stimulation of the delight 
of field sports, and the moral training that comes of a fair and manly 
contest. So, whatever action the University authorities have taken or 
will take regarding athletics looks rather toward an increase in the 
scope of athletics at Columbia than toward a decrease. And this in- 
crease, they believe, can be accomplished without unduly emphasizing 
athletics at the expense of scholarship, for scholarship always has been 
and must ever continue to be the main interest of university life. The 
excesses in intercollegiate athletics, together with the spirit of com- 
mercialism originated by gate receipts, have been main factors in bring- 
ing about this evil of false emphasis. A wise restriction of intercol- 
legiate contests, and not an abandonment of them, will unquestionably 
tend to reestablish the proper equilibrium. 

One other thing, finally, it is hoped may be accomplished by a sys- 
tem of wise supervision. It is not only to make college sports a method 
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of recreation, but a school in courtesy and good morals, and not as has 
been confessedly too often the case, a training in unfairness and brutal- 
ity, which do not anywhere characterize the gentleman. Least of all 
should these reversions to our uncivilized ancestors be found among 
college men, who are supposedly seeking to become partakers of the 
world’s wisdom and the world’s tradition of good manners so slowly 
accumulated in the past. 


For the third consecutive season a duly accredited representative 
of the University has gone the rounds of the alumni associations scat- 
tered throughout the country, and his report of the interest shown in 
Columbia’s recent development by the members of 
the different organizations is most encouraging. It 
is only another evidence of the fact that the new spirit which has begun 
to animate the student body is not confined to Morningside Heights, 
but that it has infected the alumni, especially in centers where a formal 
organization flourishes. An account of the meetings will be found 
under The Alumni, yet it may be well to point out here that no less than 
six new associations were established as a direct result of the jour- 
ney, two of these being innovations insomuch as they are located at 
higher institutions of learning, namely, the Universities of Missouri 
and of Wisconsin. The fact that there are fifteen persons connected 
with the former and nineteen with the latter institution who have been 
students at this University, is testimony of the ever-increasing influ- 
ence of Columbia graduates in the educational affairs of the land, and 
due organization will no doubt direct this influence into proper chan- 
nels. The University can not have too many local alumni associations, 
and the authorities should not rest content until every large city and 
all of the leading universities in the country have been provided with 
strong and permanent organizations. 

The advantages accruing from such organizations are too evident 
to require discussion, but there is one way in which the associations can 
be of service that has not yet been emphasized. Just as soon as any 
one of them attains sufficient vigor, it should be induced to display some 
material evidence of its interest in the University by supplying an 
annual scholarship for some deserving student hailing from its own 
locality. No more satisfactory method could be devised for keeping 
the alumni outside of the University in close touch with the affairs of 
the University, and the annual visits of the representative of the Alumni 
Council would thus be supplemented in a most happy manner. 


A Peripatetic Chair, 
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The University should take to heart the statement that one live man 
is worth a car-load of catalogues. Indeed, it would be a profitable 
investment to keep some representative of the University constantly in 
close touch with our graduates. A portion of the time could be devoted 
to correspondence, which naturally and inevitably would become ex- 
ceedingly personal and influential, and this could be followed by visita- 
tion. It is very pleasant to know that your boy who is just entering 
the Freshman class has a friend at court, some one who has met him 
and with whom he has talked, some one who brought you both the very 
latest word from Columbia. Innumerable and important questions are 
asked and answered in a personal conference which can not be covered 
by formal correspondence, and the drawing power of the personal rela- 
tions thus established can scarcely be estimated. Garfield once said 
that a kind word from President Hopkins made him a student at 
Williams. The minor institutions understand perfectly well the value 
of such a representative, as is shown by the fact that many of them 
keep such officers constantly employed. 

The work of Columbia is too large, its interests are too great, its 
influence is too varied, to be entrusted entirely to catalogues, announce- 
ments, reports, and other printed material. The University may well 
discuss the advisability of appointing a representative officer who can 
carefully and constantly study the entire situation, and whose person- 
ality and power will be commensurate with the opportunities and possi- 
bilities of his position. 


The recently published announcement of the summer session. in- 
cludes a number of new and interesting features, the most striking 
of which is perhaps the great development in the field of graduate 

Graduate Workin work. This is simply a natural response to a grow- 

Summer Session ing demand not to be disregarded by the authorities, 
inasmuch as the extension of privileges in this direction has always been 
met by an increased attendance of students fully qualified to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities offered. The history of the summer 
session at Columbia is marked by a steady growth in graduate work. 
In 1900 four departments—education, English, philosophy, and psy- 
chology—offered altogether nine courses that might be regarded as 
graduate in character, whereas in the coming session no less than forty- 
three courses, distributed among sixteen departments, will, upon satis- 
factory completion, be credited towards the degree of master of arts. 
During the past six years, attendance on the summer term did not 
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actually form part of the residence of a candidate for the master’s 
degree, but involved merely a relief from one or possibly two hours per 
week of work during one academic year, the required period of resi- 
dence. In other words, summer study at the University satisfied in 
some small degree the requirements of the departments concerned 
with regard to attainment, but not with respect to time of 
residence. The inconsistency of this position on the part of the 
University became more apparent as the opportunity for graduate 
work increased. It is, therefore, exceedingly gratifying to note that 
the committee on higher degrees has met the difficulty by its new 
regulations, published in the announcement of the summer session for 
1906. These regulations, while carefully guarding the master’s degree, 
allow the student to count attendance in four consecutive summer ses- 
sions, or two summer sessions and an intervening or following term, 
as fulfilling the requirements for residence. Inasmuch as permission 
is given to pursue graduate courses of one hour a day in addition to 
those requiring two hours, no difficulty will be experienced in meeting 
the demands of the departments as to attainment in the period of time 
now recognized as residence. In actual experience it has been found 
that students drawn to the University by the offer of graduate work in 
the summer frequently remain during the academic year, so that the 
growth of the summer session is coincident with a growth in the number 
of students enrolled in the graduate faculties, and the University year 
tends more and more to become a calendar rather than an academic 
year. 


Not many men have an opportunity to do as much useful and re- 
sponsible work for their alma mater in the three years following gradua- 
tion as Mr. R. A. Meyers, 1902, who has just resigned the secretary- 

Resignation of | ship of the Committee on Employment for Students 

Mr. Meyers and of the Appointment Committee, in order to enter 
upon a position with the New York Telephone Company. 

The account in the March Quarrerty of the results attained by the 
committee bears eloquent witness to the resourcefulness, intelligence 
and devotion of the man who had the work in charge. In addition to 
the actual securing of employment, Mr. Meyers was able, by reason of 
intimate contact with a large portion of the student body, to be of great 
assistance to many a student as a friend and unofficial counselor. Mr. 
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Meyers has the best of wishes, from officers and students alike, for 
success in his new work. 


As Mr. Caldwell points out in the introductory paragraph of his 
article on student organizations at the university, many readers of the 
QUARTERLY, especially those alumni familiar only with the Columbia 

Student of the Forty-ninth street days, will no doubt be 

Organizations §=©astonished to learn of the remarkable and eager 
activity that has been exhibited since the removal to Morningside 
Heights by the student body, as well as by the various departments, 
in the matter of the establishment of societies and clubs of one sort 
or another. Not only have these organizations exercised a most pro- 
nounced influence in the development and dissemination of a true 
college spirit, but a considerable number of them have also performed 
the important function of bringing student and instructor together 
in a purely informal atmosphere. The criticism, so frequently heard, 
that no opportunity is afforded to the student of a large university 
to come into social contact with his instructors, is thus coming to 
be less and less applicable to our own institution, and the problem 
of combining academic business with pleasure finds here a happy 
solution. 

It is evident that by reason of the difficulty of getting at all the 
facts, an article of this nature will be likely to be incomplete, and addi- 
tions or corrections will therefore be gratefully received by the author. 


Since the article concerning the activities of University officers was 
in print, a most excellent illustration of the value of Columbia to the 
non-academic world is to be found in the extraordinary service rendered 
by Edward T. Devine, Schiff professor of social economy, in connec- 
tion with the Red Cross Society, in behalf of the sufferers at San Fran- 
cisco. Both the telegrams to the public press, and private letters, 
testify to the efficiency and energy and wisdom shown by Professor 
Devine in perfecting the reorganization of the general relief society, at 
a time when the entire population of that ill-fated city was in sore 
need of aid. 





The University 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The announcement of the courses offered by Yale University and 
Columbia University in cooperation for students desiring training for 
foreign service has been issued, and the general features of the scheme 

Training for are doubtless familiar to the readers of the Quar- 

Foreign Service = trerty. The project has the hearty approval of both 
the Secretary of State and the Secretary of War. Students may be 
registered primarily in either institution; they may attend both institu- 
tions during the same half-year, or may be in residence at either in 
alternate half-years. Ordinarily the courses are intended for graduate 
students, but well qualified undergraduates with two years of collegiate 
work to their credit may, under suitable circumstances, take advantage 
of the training offered by these courses and at the same time count 
them toward the first degree. The course for consular service leading 
to a certificate, signed by the presidents of both universities, will occupy 
three years; for other foreign service in special fields the course will 
be two years. The full program includes seven divisions, namely, 
languages, geography, ethnology, history, religions, economics and law, 
the following subjects being prescribed for the consular certificate: 
Two languages besides English, commercial geography, elementary 
statistics, trade statistics, commerce and commercial policy, elementary 
law, Roman law, commercial law, international law, history of di- 
plomacy, and seven other courses to be approved by the committee on 
instruction. 

For North and South America, besides the subjects mentioned 
before, history of Spanish America. The two required languages 
— English may be selected from the group, Spanish, Portuguese, 

rench. 

For the Levant, in addition to the subjects mentioned before, modern 
Asiatic history. The two required languages besides English may be 
chosen from Italian, Arabic, Turkish, or, in special cases, Syrian, 
Armenian, Persian. 

For Eastern Asia, history of China. As an additional language, 
Chinese. 

The certificate for other foreign service is the same, with the ex- 
ception that Roman law, international law, and the history of diplomacy 
are not required, and only five additional courses instead of seven need 
be taken. 
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While most of the divisions of knowledge required for this work are 
well covered either at Yale University or Columbia University, or at 
both, the tender to be thoroughly effective needs more courses in 
political geography, Mohammedan law, and in Japanese and Slavic 
languages. In all branches, also, courses with specific regard to South 
America are urgently needed. 

Columbia’s contribution to the tender is fifty half-yearly courses, 
the total number of hours being ninety-three. The teachers include 
Professors Loiseaux, W. H. Carpenter, Gottheil, Prince, Jackson, 
Hirth, Kemp, Dodge, Farrand, Boas, Shepherd, Simkhovitch, John 
Bassett Moore, H. L. Moore, Seligman, Munroe Smith, Goodnow and 


Burgess. oe 


The publication of the report of the committee of alumni appointed 
to investigate the possibility of securing an athletic field for the Uni- 
versity was eagerly awaited by the students and alumni alike, the 

The Proposed intimation that a field of suitable size could possibly 

Athletic Field = he found within less than half a mile of the Library 
Building having been received with polite incredulity. The committee, 
consisting of William Barclay Parsons, ’79, George L. Rives, 68, 
Daniel LeRoy Dresser, 89, with the cooperation of Gustavus T. Kirby, 
’95, and Henry G. Hornbostel, ’91, has made the following proposal: 
To fill in the shallow bed of the Hudson as far as the pier head from 
one hundred and sixteenth to one hundred and twentieth streets 
and to establish on the land thus created three athletic fields, with a 
permanent stand for the central field to be used also as a public recrea- 
tion center. While Columbia is expected to find the necessary money 
for the work, about one million dollars, the plan is one which will 
benefit not only the University but the whole community. The archi- 
tectural features of the plan include a water-gate for the reception of 
distinguished visitors, something which New York has long needed. 
The equipment for athletic sports, furthermore, is to be used not only 
by the students of the University but for intercollegiate and inter- 
scholastic contests generally and for amateur championships—in no 
case is admission to depend upon an entrance fee, so that the whole 
system of gate receipts with its attendant responsibilities and dangers 
is to be eliminated. 

A bill granting the necessary permission on behalf of the State has 
already been passed by the legislature and approved by the mayor and 
governor. 
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In recognition of the personal interest evinced by the German Em- 
peror in the establishment of the Roosevelt professorship, the Trustees 
Address to the Ger- have prepared and had printed an address to the 
man Emperor Emperor, which has been handsomely bound with a 
copy of the history of the University, and has recently been pre- 
sented through the German Ambassador. The address reads as 
follows: 


To His Majesty THE GERMAN EMPEROR: 


The Trustees of Columbia College in the City of New York beg to 
express their admiration for the broad and progressive views enter- 
tained by Your Majesty as to the essential unity of purpose of all insti- 
tutions of higher education of whatever country, and as to the influence 
which such institutions should exert upon the development of a better 
mutual understanding and a closer sympathy between nations. 

As a step towards the advancement of these views, the Trustees 
have cordially approved and ratified the agreement between the Prus- 
sian Government and Columbia University, executed on August 14, 
1905, at Wilhelmshdhe, on behalf of the University by the President 
of the University and the Dean of the Faculty of Political Science, 
providing for an interchange of systematic instruction upon the history 
and institutions of Germany and the United States of America, respec- 
tively, at Columbia University and the University of Berlin. 

In so doing, the Trustees desire especially to express to Your Ma- 
jesty their appreciation of your personal interest and gracious consider- 
ation manifested in thus placing the scholarship of Germany and 
America within the reach of students in both countries, and they beg 
to tender to Your Majesty their thanks for the service so rendered to 
the diffusion of sound learning and the promotion of that mutual under- 
standing which is most conducive to good feeling between nations. 

By order of The Trustees of Columbia College in the City of New 
York, this second day of October, 1905. 

GeorcE L. Rives, Chairman 
Joun B. Pine, Clerk 
NicHoLas Murray Butter, President 


*x* * * 


On the occasion of the celebration of the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin, held at Philadelphia, April 
Franklin Bicen- | 17-20, 1906, the University presented the following 
tennial memorial to the American Philosophical Society: 
Columbia University presents greetings and congratulations to the 
American Philosophical Society upon the Two Hundredth Anniversary 


of the birth of the Founder of the Society. Recognizing the eminent 
services of Benjamin Franklin to the advancement of education, the 
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encouragement of scientific research and the cultivation of higher 
thought, it is but fitting that this occasion should be honored by all insti- 
tutions of learning, and more especially by the University which has 
succeeded the College founded and first presided over by Samuel John- 
son, the contemporary and friend of Franklin. King’s College and the 
American Philosophical Society, coming into existence almost simulta- 
neously, were alike imbued with a broad and philosophic conception of 
their obligation to contribute toward the enlightenment of the new 
world. 

The Society, in cherishing the sacred flame which was lighted upon 
its altar by its founder, has worthily perpetuated his memory; and in 
respectful appreciation of the results which the Society has accom- 
plished throughout its long and distinguished history towards the ad- 
vancement of philosophy and science, and towards the attainment of 
the noble ideals for which it was established, the University offers its 
cordial felicitations. 


*x* * * 

In the December issue of the QUARTERLY an analysis of the occu- 
pancy of Hartley and Livingston Halls was given as of November 1. 
At that time 172 rooms in Hartley and 170 rooms in Livingston Hall, 

Hartley and making a total of 342 rooms, had been rented to 296 

Livingston students. Since that date considerable progress has 
been made towards filling the halls completely, the statistics for the end 
of April showing that 204 rooms in Hartley Hall and 196 rooms in 
Livingston Hall, giving a total of 400 rooms, had been rented to 351 
students, who are distributed by schools as follows: 


Livingston 
Hartley Hall Hall 





Faculty 


Columbia College 48 
Applied Science 27 
Architecture II 


37 


Political Science, Philosophy and Pure 
Science 











* 


The following figures show the effect of the new regulation in 
Columbia College with regard to penalty for low standing and extra 
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credit for high standing, which was applied for the first time in the 
mid-year examinations : 









52 students received 2 D’s* 12 students received 2 A’s 
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cluded in this table. 






It is perhaps a little too early to draw any conclusions from the 
above figures with reference to the efficacy of the new rules, but the 
QUARTERLY hopes to make in the near future some editorial comment 
on this subject based upon the results of the May examinations. 








*x* * * 










The distribution by faculties of the applications for the higher de- 
grees received in April of this year is shown in the following table: 



















School Total 








Political Science ........6:ssseee0 49 17 2 68 
PhilOSOphy........0000+ seeseeeeeeees III 15 126 
pevcsocneseccoscnncnssoe 45 


leeieuhonsens sessunbuanenien 239 










Sixty-eight degrees have been awarded in the corporation since the 
Commencement of 1905, distributed as follows: A.B. 16, LL.B. 1, 
C.E. 5, E.E. 2, E.M. 13, Mech.E. 2, B.S. (Arch) 2, A.M. 10, Ph.D. 
15, LL.D. (honorary) 2. 










*x * 









It is fortunate that in their search for a permanent chaplain the 

Trustees were able to find a man who, in addition to the other qualifica- 

tions for the post, has an insight into life here that can come only from " 
The New having lived the life of an undergraduate in Colum- 
Chaplain bia College. Mr. Stein entered Columbia in 1888 i! 

and graduated with honor in 1891. He not only had a high rank in f 

scholarship—he is a member of Phi Beta Kappa—but he also took a 

prominent share in various undergraduate activities. He was a member ; 

of the Delta Phi fraternity, the Philolexian Society, the Dramatic Club. 

and the Junior Ball Committee, and he served as treasurer of his class 

in his junior and senior years. He is an active member of the College 

Alumni Association. From the College Mr. Stein went to the General I 
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Theological Seminary, graduating in 1894. His work as clergyman 
includes experience under Dr. Rainsford at St. George’s Church, New 
York, and parish work at Cincinnati, Ohio, at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
and at Fitchburg, Mass. 


THe LIBRARY 





On the first of February the librarian found it possible to transfer 
the periodical reading-room from the basement to the north-east corner 
of the first floor of the library—a most welcomed change. The new 
room is light, well aired and attractive in every way; the pleasing con- 
trast with the old being abundantly established by the increased attend- 
ance and much larger use of the room. 

The constantly increasing demands upon Dr. Simkhovitch as bibli- 
ographer have long made it desirable that he should be freed from the 
details of library work if possible; and these demands became so im- 
perative that on February sixteenth the librarian personally assumed 
charge of the serial department (which includes all binding), thus per- 
mitting Dr. Simkhovitch to give a much larger portion of his time to 
the assistance of officers of the University in connection with the selec- 
tion of books, the suggestion of bibliographies for advanced students, 
the direction of graduate students in the preparation of theses and dis-. 
sertations, and other similar bibliographic work. It is understood that 
he is now the bibliographer to the University at large as well as to the 
library. 

The library is unpacking and putting in place the very valuable col- 
lection brought together by Mr. Henry Livingston Thomas, for thirty 
years chief translator of the Department of State, Washington, D. C., 
given to Columbia by his son, Dr. William S. Thomas. Many of these 
titles duplicate authors already on our shelves, and by this very duplica- 
tion have already become a great help to undergraduates. Indeed, the 
greater readiness with which the library is able to meet the undergrad- 
uate demands by reason of this duplication has been a very convincing 
proof of the desirability of such duplication wherever funds will permit. 

The new shelving in the stack room, commonly known as 113, is 
being rapidly filled with sections of the Library brought back from 
remote portions of the building and made more immediately available 
than for the last two years. The use of this shelving has also done 
much to relieve undue pressure in the seminar rooms, and the various 
collections there are assuming shape again. Out of the confusion 
caused by the over-crowding of the library and the lack of proper shelv- 
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ing, order is coming—to the great relief and satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. 

The Law Library has been carefully rearranged, and is in much 
better order than for the last two years at least. The stacks and 
shelves have been carefully labelled, and the books are now entirely 
available. This is especially gratifying to those who have direct access 
to the stacks, and has been peculiarly helpful to the editors of the Law 
Review. This publication now has its office in the room recently va- 
cated by the periodical department, which opens directly off the law 
stack room, adding greatly to the convenience of the editorial board. 

Pierre Bayle, author of the “ Historical and critical dictionary,” and 
known in his day as an ardent student, with extensive erudition, un- 
usual critical power, fluent in speech, and with a light skeptical spirit 
—is not known to have left any extended collection of unpublished or 
manuscript matter. The library considers itself fortunate, therefore, 
in having secured recently a unique series of a hundred and fifty let- 
ters, written by Bayle between the years 1670 and 1700. Most of these 
are of considerable length. There are interesting references to other 
eminent authors, notably Moliére, Basnage, Jurieu, Descartes, Chris- 
tina, queen of Sweden—and some historical notices of King James 
II, William III, etc. The letters are bound in a single volume and con- 
stitute a very desirable addition to the number of rarities steadily 
though slowly increasing in the library. 

The Avery Library has recently received several notable additions. 
From Mr. Avery, whose continued interest in the collection has been 
most encouraging, have come Editorials and Resolutions in Memory 
of Samuel Putnam Avery, privately printed; Fénaille (M), Etat gén- 
eral des tapisseries de la manufacture des Gobelins-dix-huitiome siécle; 
and Cain, La Collection Dutuit, Histoire de la collection, 2 vols. fol. 
This last is a remarkably satisfactory and thorough treatment of the 
famous collection now housed in the Petit Palace des Beaux Arts. 
The Collection Dutuit is uniform with the Mobilier royal frangais and 
Treasures and Masterpieces of Art at the Paris Universal Exposition, 
already in the Avery library. These fine books are an inexhaustible 
treasury of suggestion and inspiration to the designers of New York, 
who are allowed to use them freely. 

In the distribution of the great /nvestigations and Studies in Jade 
at the Metropolitan Museum, Columbia University was remembered. 
This book suggests an interesting return to conditions in the thirteenth 
century, when a fine book was made at enormous expense, placed pre- 
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cisely where it was most wanted, and kept there. Like the Dutuit col- 
lection, this book is a mine of suggestion for practical people. The 
Bishop estate has also given to the library the fine catalogue of the sale 
of Mr. Bishop’s collections. For both these books the library is in- 
debted to Mr. Ogden M. Bishop, a son of Mr. Heber R. Bishop, and a 
recent graduate of the architectural department. 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has presented to the Avery library the 
Catalogue of the Morgan Collection of Chinese Porcelain at the Metro- 
politan Museum. In this the attempt has been made to create a vol- 
ume which shall be monumental, but at the same time not unreasonably 
large or expensive. 

Interesting books have been bought with the Avery fund in the 
usual way. We may note a Foucher: L’art gréco-bouddhique du 
Gandhéra; Streit, Das Theater, Untersuchungen iiber das Theater- 
bauwerk bei den klassischen und modernen Volkern; Lanciani, Storia 
degli scavi di Roma, e notiszie intorno le collezioni romane di antichita; 
Nicoletti, Jilustrazione della chiesa e scuola di S. Rocco in Venezia. 

Professor A. V. W. Jackson has presented to the Avery a copy of 
the History of the Art of Writing, by Henry Smith Williams—quite 
unique in its way. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE 


General.—During the year 1905-06 thirty-nine partial scholarships 
were awarded. 

Drs. L. W. Hotchkiss, J. C. Ayer and A. S. Vosburgh have re- 
ceived appointments as attending surgeons on the first surgical division 
of Bellevue Hospital. 

Graduates of the College of Pharmacy, who possess the degree of 
pharmaceutical chemist and have obtained the medical student’s certifi- 
cate that is required by the State, will hereafter be admitted to the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons without special entrance examina- 
tions. 

During the past five years there has been a gratifying increase in 
the percentage of students holding College degrees, the figures for this 
period being as follows: 1901-02, 35.59; 1902-03, 38.42; 1903-04, 
41.52; 1904-05, 46.36; 1905-06, 51.40. Two hundred and twenty 
students with degrees have been present during the present session. 

During the coming summer session twenty-six courses will be 
offered by thirty instructors in applied therapeutics, clinical pathology, 
dermatology, genito-urinary diseases, gynecology, laryngology, medical 
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diagnosis, neurology, obstetrics, ophthalmology, orthopedic surgery, 
otology, surgery, and technique of microscopic pathology. The courses 
will be given in the Vanderbilt Clinic, Sloane Maternity Hospital, 
Roosevelt Hospital, Bellevue Hospital, Presbyterian Hospital, the 
New York Eye and Ear Infirmary and the pathological laboratory 
of the College. 

During the session just closing the following special lectures have 
been offered to the students, attendance on which has been optional: 
One lecture by Dr. L. L. Seaman on “ The medical lessons to be learned 
from the Japanese war” ; two lectures by Dr. John G. Curtis on “ The 
functions of the nervous system as viewed before the discovery of the 
nerves ” ; one lecture by Dr. Hermann M. Biggs on “ The activities of 
the New York Health Department ” ; two lectures by Dr. Simon Baruch 
on “ The theoretical considerations of hydrotheraphy,” and four lec- 
tures by Dr. Brandreth Symonds on “ Medical examination for life 
insurance.” 

The record of cases treated at the Vanderbilt Clinic during 1905 
is as follows: 








Number of Patients Number of Visits 
14,026 43,520 
4,575 21,600 
1,018 6,861 
2,284 9,521 
2,772 10,177 
4,721 13,967 
4,279 13,091 
Otology 1,637 6,170 
Dermatol 3,745 11,328 
Diseases of Children 3,723 a 
Genito-Urinary diseases 2.575 10,672 


| 


156,792 





There was an increase of 2,360 in the number of patients and of 11,787 
in the number of visits, as compared with 1904. 

The Cartwright lectures of the Alumni Association of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons were given at the Academy of Medicine 
in January and February by Baron Kanehiro Takaki, ex-Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Imperial Japanese navy, on “ Military and naval sanitation.” 
Baron Takaki comes from one of the Samurai families of the Satzuma 
clan, from which came also Generals Oyama, Kurobi, Nogi and Nodzu 
and Admirals Togo and Kammura. He was commissioned by his 
Government to study medicine in England, where he graduated from 
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St. Thomas’s Hospital with honor and won the degrees of F.R.C.S. 
and F.R.C.P. On his return to Japan he organized efficient sanitary 
and medical systems for the navy. He made a special investigation 
of beriberi, which was very prevalent in the navy, and after years of 
effort succeeded in reforming the dietary and sanitary regulations so 
as almost entirely to eliminate the disease. He was promoted rapidly 
from one position to another, reaching finally the rank of surgeon- 
general of the navy. After the war between Japan and China, in rec- 
ognition of his services, he was created a baron. He has held many 
positions of activity and honor. At present he is a member of the 
House of Peers of the Japanese Parliament, to which he was nomi- 
nated by the Emperor, and he is also in the naval reserve. 


The list of the successful candidates from this school at the spring 
examinations for hospital positions is appended. Unless otherwise 
stated the hospitals mentioned are in the City of New York. 

Bellevue Hospital, fourth division—J. C. Wooldridge, F. W. Rice, 
R. O. Baker, A. L. Slocum. Alternate: W. T. E. Elmendorf. 

Bellevue Hospital, P. and S. division—W. T. E. Elmendorf, Henry 
C. Sears, Murney E. Lewis, D. S. Conley, L. S. Bartlett, M. Osnato. 
Alternate: C. A. Ross. 

Bridgeport Hospital, Bridgeport, Conn.—De Ruyter Howland, S. 
R. Titsworth. 

Brooklyn Hospital—F. H. Lasher. 

Bushwick Hospital, Brooklyn—A. C. Holzman. 

City Hospital, Blackwell’s Island—L. Casamajor, A. K. Detwiller, 
A. P. Evans, L. B. Groeschel. Alternate: L. Hart. 

Englewood Hospital, Englewood, N. J.—T. R. Love. 

Faxton Hospital, Utica, N. Y.—Sterling Barrows. 

Fordham Hospital—B. S. Bickelhaupt. Alternate: L. B. Groeschel. 

French Hospital—J. Y. Porter, Jr. 

General Memorial Hospital—W. J. Denno, P. W. Kimball. Pro- 
visional: H. W. Moeller. 

General Memorial Hospital, New London, Conn.—W. D. Sherwood. 


German Hospital—S. L. Spiegelberg, S. S. Friedman. Alternate: 
E. F. Letwith. 


German Hospital, Brooklyn—M. W. Henry. 
Gouverneur Hospital—R. M. Macrae, C. A. Birdsall. 


Harlem Hospital—A. T. Rossano, H. A. Fischer, A. C. Ross. Al- 
ternates: E. T. Ray, H. L. Day. 
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Hudson Street Hospital—E. E. Stewart, E. J. Kibbe, E. C. Bur- 
rows. 

J. Hood Wright Hospital—R. P. Huyck, E. T. Ray. 

Kings County Hospital, Brooklyn—F. A. Johnson. 

Lincoln Hospital—W. G. McConnack, Jr., M. D. Sullivan. 

Methodist Episcopal Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y.—E. T. D. Howell. 
Alternate: Lesser B. Groeschel. 

Montefiore Home—D. Felberbaum, L. K. Henschel. 

Mt. Sinai Hospital—Internes: Charles Ryttenberg, Abraham Hy- 
man, Joseph Rosenthal, Isador Rubin, A. E. Jaffin, H. E. Lindeman, 
Max Shayer, F. G. Oppenheimer. Externes: S. S. Friedman, M. C. 
Pease, O. Fine. 

New York Hospital—S. Stewart, C. J. Harbeck, E. D. Truesdell, 
W. G. Wood. 

New York Lying-In Hospital—E. J. Kibbe, Max Shayer. Allter- 
nate: M. Osnato. 

New York Skin and Cancer Hospital—R. M. Vermilye. 

Newark City Hospital—O. A. Mockridge, C. E. Selvage. 

Norwegian Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y.—W. H. Bayles, C. F. 
Stratmann. 

Orange Memorial Hospital, Orange, N. J.—H. B. Harris. 

Paterson General Hospital, Paterson, N. J——William Spickers, Jr., 
C. F. Ehrhardt. Alternate: C. H. Pratt. 

Penitentiary, Blackwell’s Island—A. L. Smolen. 

Post Graduate Hospital—F. S. Wright, H. L. Lewis. 

Presbyterian Hospital—E. F. Dubois, George Draper, A. C. Burn- 
ham, E. D. Watkins, J. A. Corscaden. 

Rhode Island Hospital, Providence, R. I.—L. G. Walling. 

Roosevelt Hospital—W. E. Drennen, Hugh Auchincloss, J. T. Har- 
rington, J. F. Sammis, D. Gordon, S. L. Smith, J. E. Engelson. 

Samaritan Hospital, Troy, N. Y.—William R. Lee, Jr. 

St. Barnabas’ Hospital, Newark, N. J.—W. D. Minningham. 

St. Catherine’s Hospital, Brooklyn—Edward A. Fleming. 

St. John’s Hospital, Yonkers, N. Y.—E. C. Butler. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, Paterson, N. J.—Earl Willis Kohler. 

St. Luke’s Hospital—C. C. Lieb, W. H. Merriman, J. Casper, C. E. 
Vail, E. C. Lyon. 

St. Mark’s Hospital—J. J. Lundsman. 

St. Mary’s Hospital, Brooklyn—E. T. McNulty, W. A. Gillen, Jr. 
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St. Vincent’s Hospital—W. A. Shea, P. L. McKallagat, M. J. 
Lawlor, W. P. Strain. 

Sydenham Hospital—Max Lederer, D. A. Singer. Substitutes: S. 
P. Sobel, Charles Phillips, A. C. Holzman, D. Felberbaum. 

Washington Heights Hospital—Max Bernstein. 

Westchester County Hospital, East View, N. Y.—De Ruyter 
Howland. 

Williamsburg Hospital—S. D. Abrams, R. R. Westover. Alter- 
nate: C. F. Stratmann. 

Workhouse and Almshouse Hospitals, Blackwell’s Island—A. D. 
Eisenberg. 


Department of Anatomy.—The examinations in practical anatomy 
which have been required by first and second year men for many years 
have now been discontinued, except for candidates for advanced stand- 
ing. The work in the dissecting room will hereafter be credited. 


Department of Genito-Urinary Diseases—During the academic 
year Professor Hayden has given one clinical and didactic lecture a 
week at the Vanderbilt Clinic, demonstrating a large number of selected 
cases to the class. At Bellevue Hospital once a week Professor Hay- 
den has held an operative and bed-side clinic, the students witnessing 
operations and being required to examine patients in the ward and to 
hand in written reports embracing the diagnosis and treatment of their 
cases. The chief of clinic, Dr. Whiting, has conducted the section 
teaching at the Vanderbilt Clinic three times a week, and here also the 
student is allowed to examine and treat cases under the personal guid- 
ance of Dr. Reynolds. The equipment of the department has been 
brought up to date by the addition of a formaldehyde gas sterilizing 
apparatus for instruments and a complete cystoscopic and ureteral 
catheterization outfit. 


Department of Laryngology.—Owing to the increase in the number 
of patients coming under the care of the department, it has been neces- 
sary to increase the number of clinical assistants. This has been done 
by the appointment of Dr. Charles Osgood, class of 1903. Increased 
facilities for working have also been added to meet the extra demand. 
Dr. John McCoy of the clinical staff resigned to accept the position of 
instructor at the University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 
Dr. Walter F. Chappell has been appointed to a clinical professorship 
of laryngology. The usual mode of instruction has been carried on 
during the year, consisting of weekly lectures delivered during the last 
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half of the session by Professor Simpson, and the sectional teaching 
under the charge of Dr. Samuel W. Thurber, chief of clinic, and Dr. 
Richard Frothingham, instructor. 


Department of Obstetrics——An out-door service in obstetrics has 


been established for the session of 1906-07 at the Vanderbilt Clinic, 
with Professor Painter in charge. 


Department of Orthopedic Surgery.—Dr. Jaeger contributed the 
orthopedic chapter to the recently published work by Dr. A. Caillé on 
“ Differential diagnosis and treatment of disease.”—That the work of 
the department is steadily increasing is shown by the record of attend- 
ance of patients. During the year 1904 there were 5,276 visits, while 
during 1905 there were 6,861 visits —The department contributed an 
exhibit to the tuberculosis exhibition held during the past winter at the 
Natural History Museum.—The lateral curvature class has secured a 
larger room and increased equipment to accommodate the rapidly grow- 
ing number of patients seeking this treatment. 


Department of Pediatrics—During the past year but few changes 
have been made in the general system of instruction in this department. 
There has been a slight diminution in the work of the third year and 
an expansion of that in the fourth. Professor L. Emmett Holt as 
usual gave weekly clinical lectures in the Vanderbilt Clinic throughout 
the first half of the academic year and during the second half gave 
didactic lectures upon “ The acute infectious diseases.” In addition 
Professor Holt has given on Tuesday and Friday afternoons, to sec- 
tions of twenty to twenty-five men, bedside clinics at the Babies and 
N. Y. Foundling Hospitals. 

At the request of the third and fourth year classes the clinical lec- 
tures at the Vanderbilt Clinic were continued throughout the year, Dr. 
L. E. La Fetra and Dr. F. S. Meara dividing the remaining half 
of the year between them. Dr. La Fetra taught the third year class 
as before at the Vanderbilt Clinic, each section receiving instruction 
three times a week for four weeks. The object has been to drill the 
men in the recognition of the physical signs of disease in children and 
the differences from those in adults. Recitations for the third year 
students were held during the first half of the year by Dr. Meara. 

The bedside clinics in infectious diseases were much interfered with 
during the past year on account of changes made in Willard Parker 
Hospital and the building of the new Scarlet Fever Hospital. The 
teaching of diphtheria was especially interfered with, but fortunately 
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this ground had been rather thoroughly covered the year before. It 
was necessary to use the Reception Hospital for diphtheria patients, 
and these were few in number. Beginning with April first, however, 
the Willard Parker Hospital is again in running order and instruction 
has been resumed as in previous years. Drs. H. W. Berg and John 
Howland have charge of the teaching of infectious diseases, dividing 
the class between them. They each teach twice a month at East six- 
teenth street and once, sometimes twice, at the Riverside Hospital at 
North Brothers’ Island. It has not been deemed best to continue the 
teaching of third year students in infectious diseases, consequently the 
fourth year students alone have received this instruction. 

During the summer of 1905 a number of third year students and a 
few graduates in medicine assisted in the work in pediatrics in the 
Vanderbilt Clinic. Arrangements have been made for similar oppor- 
tunities during the coming summer. The classes at the Clinic have 
gradually but constantly increased in number and it has been found 
necessary from time to time to increase the corps of clinical assistants. 


Department of Physiological Chemistry.—Considerable research 
activity has recently been shown, under the guidance of Professor Gies, 
by the workers in this department. Dr. N. B. Foster is continuing his 
investigation of the effects of different diets on resistance to patholog- 
ical influences. He is also making a study of certain chemical factors 
concerned in the production and treatment of diabetes. Dr. William 
Salant is actively engaged in studies of glycogen metabolism and biliary 
secretion. Dr. G. M. Meyer, in collaboration with Dr. Burton-Opitz, 
has just published the results of a study of the effects of radium on cir- 
culation and respiration. Messrs. W. N. Berg and W. H. Welker have 
just published the results of a study of the effects of radium on general 
metabolism. Dr. Meyer is now investigating the radio-activity of vari- 
ous organs after the introduction of radium, and the metabolic effects 
of various coloring matters. Mr. Berg is giving his attention to some 
chemical phases of digestion and of regeneration. Mr. Welker, in col- 
laboration with Miss Knox, is studying the effects of rare elements on 
plants and, in collaboration with Mr. Louis Hussakof, the chemical 
characters of the egg capsules of various ray fishes. He is also deter- 
mining the chemical composition of the ash of certain desert plants. 
Mr. F. S. Weingarten, in collaboration with Mr. B. B. Crohn, is study- 
ing the metabolic effects of internal hemorrhage. Messrs. Harry Wess- 
ler, George Baehr and A. J. Sibbel are studying the metabolic changes 
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caused by Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus. Mr. D. R. Lucas has com- 
pleted a study of the pressure conditions in the ureter. 

At the meetings of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, held in New Orleans during convocation week, Professor 
Gies was continued as secretary of the section (K) on physiology and 
experimental medicine. He was recently reelected secretary of the 
Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine. 

Professor Gies has just published in two parts a small laboratory 
manual in biological chemistry, which is now in use by the first and 
second year students of medicine. Additional parts will be issued 
later. 


Department of Physiology.—Professor Curtis has continued during 
the year his studies of the Aristotelian physiology. In March he gave 
two interesting lectures before the general student body on “ The func- 
tions of the nervous system as viewed before the discovery of the 
nerves.” 

Professor Lee has been actively at work upon a continuation of his 
study of fatigue, devoting his time during the present year chiefly to 
the chemical phenomena. He has determined with exactness the phy- 
siological action of the various specific substances known to be causa- 
tive of normal fatigue. Moreover he has extended his investigations 
to fatigue in certain pathological conditions, and is able to trace the 
physical depression accompanying them to certain specific intermediate 
metabolic products which are present in abnormally large quantities in 
the diseases in question. His results have been presented from time to 
time before the American Medical Association, the Society for Experi- 
mental Biology and Medicine, the New York Academy of Medicine, 
and the New York Academy of Sciences. In February he lectured on 
“ Fatigue” before the Harvey Society. In March, by invitation, he 
represented the University at the annual meeting of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges in Pittsburg and opened the discussion of 
the question “ What medical subjects can be taught efficiently in the 
literary school?” 

Professor Burton-Opitz’s important investigations of the viscosity 
of the blood have been continued, special attention being given to the 
effects of dextrose, proteids and radium and to the phenomena of vis- 
cosity in fever. He has been appointed to review the American litera- 
ture for the Hygienisches Centralblatt. He has announced for the 
summer session four courses similar to those that were given a year 
ago. 
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Dr. Emerson has continued his studies of last year on abdominal 
pressure and the effects of changes in circulation on the kidneys. He 
has recently been appointed assistant attending physician at the Seton 
Hospital. Dr. Shearer has been appointed assistant attending physi- 
cian at the Lincoln Hospital. Dr. N. W. Greene, a former officer of 
the department, has returned to the laboratories this year as an inves- 
tigator and has just completed a valuable study of artificial respiration 
with special reference to human beings. Dr. I. Adler has been investi- 
gating the physiological action of nicotine. 

The University has received a valuable and useful gift for the use 
of the department of physiology of two micrescopes and accessories 
complete, including high power objectives ; and of two cases of slides 
of microscopic specimens from David L. Haight, M.D., a graduate in 
medicine of Columbia University in the class of 1864. 


FACULTIES OF APPLIED AND PurRE SCIENCE 


Department of Astronomy.—During the year the Trustees have 
made a final reorganization of this department, rendered necessary by 
the permanent illness of Professor Rees. Beginning with next July, 
Dr. Jacoby will be Rutherfurd Professor and head of the department, 
Dr. Poor will continue as a professor in the department, and Dr. S. 
Alfred Mitchell will be promoted to an instructorship. 

Arrangements have also been made to provide a working observa- 
tory suitable for undergraduate instruction, and for elementary gradu- 
ate work in practical astronomy. It has been evident for years that 
our course in descriptive astronomy would be rendered more attractive 
to persons seeking general culture rather than a working knowledge of 
the science if we could supplement our lectures and text-book work 
with frequent opportunities to view the heavenly bodies themselves 
through an actual telescope. This has now been rendered possible, 
through the generosity of several friends of the University, and it is 
expected that a small but satisfactory observatory will be in operation 
by next autumn. Classes visiting the observatory will be in charge of 
Professor Jacoby. 

The printing of No. 9 of the “ Contributions from the Observatory 
of Columbia University” now includes one hundred and seventy-five 
quarto pages, and the volume will probably be distributed this year. 
Another research, just completed and ready for the printer, is the doc- 
toral dissertation of Miss Anne S. Young. This is a complete discus- 
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sion of photographs of the two stellar clusters in the constellation Per- 
seus. Professor Poor has continued his investigations of the figure of 
the sun as far as is possible with the material at present available; a 
special series of photographs to be made with the largest existing tele- 
scope will be arranged for, if possible, in order that this question may 
be studied further. Dr. Mitchell has partially completed the measure- 
ment of his spectrum photographs taken at the recent Spanish eclipse. 
These photographs probably constitute the best series so far made and 
show a greater extent of spectrum than has hitherto been obtained. 
He hopes to determine from the measurements of these spectra the 
depths of the various gases in the outermost parts of the solar chromo- 
sphere and so-called reversing layer. He also hopes to throw some 
light on the constitution of the corona. 

Dr. Mitchell has also been very active in outside lecture work ; dur- 
ing the year he addressed the Engineers’ Club and the New York 
Academy of Sciences, and delivered a number of lectures for the New 
York Board of Education, as well as in Arlington, N. J., and in Jersey 
City. Professor Poor has lectured at Smith College, and before the 
New York Yacht Club. 


Department of Botany.—The Contributions of the department of 
botany have completed the ninth volume with the publication of number 
225. The volume of twenty-five numbers is made up of reprints from 
various journals and represents some of the work of members of the 
staff, and that of students working in the department. The papers of 
the present series are by L. M. Underwood (9, including a paper 
jointly with F. E. Lloyd), R. M. Harper (5), F. E. Lloyd (4, includ- 
ing one jointly with L. M. Underwood), and one each by W. A. Can- 
non, Ada Watterson, W. E. Kellicott, E. P. Bicknell, J. E. Kirkwood, 
H. D. House, Marion E. Latham, and H. A. Gleason. 

The thesis of Professor E. S. Burgess has recently appeared, form- 
ing volume 13 of the Memoirs of the Torrey Botanical Club. The 
work is an exhaustive historical monograph of the American species 
of Aster of the Section Biotia, and forms a volume of 419 pages with 
thirteen plates and a long series of text figures illustrating all the 
eighty-four species. 

Dr. Carlton C. Curtis has been advanced to the grade of instructor. 
He is engaged in the preparation of a text-book in botany which will 
reflect the methods of instruction that have been most successful dur- 
ing the nine years in which the department has had an undergraduate 
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laboratory. Dr. Curtis has been a most untiring worker and his efforts 
have placed the undergraduate department on a high plane of efficiency. 

Mr. Ira D. Cardiff has made some very important cytological stud- 
ies bearing on the problem of synapsis and reduction. His preparations 
from a wide range of subjects, including both monocotyledons and 
dicotyledons as well as Ginkgo and Botrychium, show a high degree of 
refinement in the manipulation of the vegetable cell, and not only add 
extensive confirmation of results merely hinted at by previous workers, 
but also show the great adaptability of the plant-cell to yield important 
results in cytological work. Mr. Cardiff’s work will appear in the May 
and June numbers of the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club. 

Mr. Harlan H. York, fellow in botany, has been making a study of 
the Malvacez preparatory to a monograph of the group. During the 
last few weeks of the year he has been in Washington working on the 
material in the National Museum. Mr. York will also act as an assist- 
ant at Cold Spring Harbor during the session of the summer school. 

The number of graduate students in botany is larger than ever 
before and this year will show the maximum number of candidates 
(four) from the department for the doctor’s degree. 

Progress on the North American Flora, published by the New York 
Botanical Garden under the direction of Professors Underwood and 
Britton, is marked by the commencement of two of the parts on the 
fungi now in press. The management has been very successful in 
bringing into the enterprise a large number of special students who 
will contribute various portions of the text in their respective special- 
ties. Work is already in progress on four volumes of the fungi, one 
of the alge, two of the bryophytes, one on the ferns, in addition 
to several among the higher (seed) plants. A flora of all North Amer- 
ica from Alaska and Greenland to Panama in thirty royal octavo vol- 
umes is naturally a work which must involve the labor of many special- 
ists. While the Garden has a definite fund for publication which in- 
sures the issue of this work, the subscriptions received since the issue 
of the two initial parts of volume 22 are already nearly sufficient to pay 
the cost of publication independent of other funds. 


Department of Chemistry—The work in the new laboratory of 
electrochemistry has been very satisfactory, considering the fact that 
there was some delay in connection with the new installation. Work 
in practical electrochemistry has been carried on by a large number of 
students during the second term, and the facilities provided have met 
with general approval. 
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Research work has been conducted by Professor Tucker and Mr. 
Lampen particularly with reference to the temperatures of certain im- 
portant reactions taking place in resistance furnaces. This work com- 
prises the study of the temperatures of a carborundum furnace, and the 
melting points of certain refractory materials used in electric furnace 
construction. Mr. A. Beltzer is engaged in an investigation of the 
production of metallic calcium by electrolysis, Mr. A. Kaufmann is 
investigating the deposition of metallic coatings on copper conducting 
wires, Mr. Lampen the electrolysis of fused salts, and Professor Tucker 
new forms of arc furnaces. 

A meeting of the New York Section of the American Electrochem- 
ical Society was held in Hevemeyer Hall on the evening of March 22, 
after which the new laboratory was inspected by the members. Dem- 
onstrations of the more important pieces of apparatus were given. 

Department of Civil Engineering —During the current year Mr. 
Charles E. Morrison, C.E., A.M., has served as assistant in civil engi- 
neering, but with this exception there has been no change in the 
personnel of the teaching force of the department. 

A material improvement in the course of instruction in C.E.5 has 
been made through the endeavor to give it greater directness and to 
render it practicable for students to attain the required efficiency with- 
out the necessity of taking a mid-year and a final examination. This 
has been accomplished by requiring evidence of greater facility in the 
application of the knowledge acquired, the evidence being secured by 
means of fortnightly examinations. Students who receive an average 
mark of at least 8.0 in these tests are excused from the examination at 
the close of the session. The results have been eminently satisfactory 
and it is believed that an extension of this feature to other courses may 
be made with advantage. This does not in any way encroach upon the 
practical problem and design work, to which the afternoon hours are 
devoted, but adds efficiency to it. 

In sanitary science the third year students are required to supple- 
ment their theoretical knowledge by visits to representative plants in 
actual operation. These trips are usually taken during the Christmas 
holidays, when the students have the time to make a more careful and 
thorough investigation of the methods employed at the places visited, 
and they embrace the New England territory as well as the more local 
districts. As a proof of work done a paper is required of each student 
setting forth the conditions and characteristics of the plant which it 
has been his business to investigate. The papers are read in the pres- 
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ence of the class and have the advantage of not only fixing in the in- 
dividual’s mind the features of the plant of which he has been the par- 
ticular investigator, but also of presenting these features to the other 
students from the undergraduate standpoint. The subjects include 
water filtration, sewage disposal, sewage farming, in fact, all branches 
of sanitary science. Besides, the students of this subject during the 
past year have had the opportunity of listening to lectures by Mr. 
Whipple and Mr. Hazen. The former gave a talk on “Color deter- 
mination of water,” while the latter lectured on “ Mechanical filters.” 

The subject of hydraulics has been materially strengthened by de- 
voting one afternoon each week to problem work in the drafting-room 
under the direct supervision of the instructor. In this way as many as 
eighty problems have been solved during a term and the application 
of the theory demonstrated. 

Owing to the fact that the mining department is now occupying its 
own building, the civil engineering department has taken over the 
rooms thereby made vacant and is using the space for offices and for 
library and museum purposes. As soon as the necessary appropria- 
tion can be secured, the room formerly used by the mining department 
as a library will be made to satisfy similar needs for the department of 
civil engineering, and the old mining museum is to perform a similar 
function for civil engineering. At present the department museum is 
sadly in need of equipment, but it is hoped that this lack may soon be 
overcome through the aid of our graduates. 


Department of Electrical Engineering —Professor F. B. Crocker 
has been appointed one of the two delegates from the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers on the national advisory board on fuels 
and structural materials. He is also one of the delegates to the con- 
ference on the international standardization of electrical apparatus to 
be held in London this coming June. 

The seventh edition of volume 1 of Professor Crocker’s “ Electric 
lighting ” was’ published recently. 

The following investigations are at present under way: “ Com- 
pounding of rectified alternating current circuits”; “ A comparison of 
several methods of field weakening motor speed control”; “ Metallic 
carbon filaments ” ; “ The self-starting single phase induction motor ” ; 
“ A comparison of various methods for testing induction motors”; 
“Test of the single phase railway at Glen Cove, L. I.”; “ Test of the 
incinerating plant at the Williamsburg Bridge”; and “ A comparison 
of engine driven and motor driven manufacturing establishments.” 
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Department of Geology.—The summer of 1905 was passed by Pro- 
fessor Kemp chiefly in the service of the U. S. Geological Survey 
under Dr. David T. Day, whose headquarters were on the grounds of 
the Lewis and Clark Exposition, Portland, Ore. An experimental con- 
centrating plant was built, in which to treat with the best forms of 
ore-dressing machinery the black sands obtained by the placer miners 
of the western country. The chief objects were to develop methods 
for the more economical saving of gold and amalgam; the discovery 
of platinum, iridosmine and of other rare minerals, such as monazite ; 
and the utilization of the black sand for iron ore. Professor Kemp 
was assigned to-southern Oregon and northern California and col- 
lected many sacks of the sands from the regions known to have plati- 
num. Much of this came from the sea-beaches in northern California 
and southwestern Oregon. A trip was made for one hundred and 
fifty miles along this bold and sparsely inhabited coast. Subsequently 
other sands were gathered in Colorado and in the Black Hills, S. D. 
These and many other samples have yielded results of great interest 
and of both practical and scientific value. From time to time reports 
of progress are issued by Dr. Day through the Survey. 

Professor Kemp is one of the associate editors and founders of the 
magazine Economic Geology, issued eight times yearly by several geol- 
ogists interested in applied geology. Professor John D. Irving, ’96 C., 
Ph.D. ’99, now of Lehigh University, is the editor-in-chief, and Pro- 
fessor Heinrich Ries, ’92 S., Ph.D. ’95, now of Cornell University, is 
one of the six associate editors. The magazine has thus far issued four 
numbers and has met with a gratifying reception. The interest in the 
subjects treated is very great among the mining fraternity. 

Professor Kemp has been, since January 1, one of the six or eight 
special contributors to the “ Mining and Scientific Press ” of San Fran- 
cisco, the principal mining paper on the Pacific Coast. 

The last week in April and the first in May, Professor Kemp deliv- 
ered a course of ten lectures in the department of geology, Johns Hop- 
kins University, upon “Ore deposits.” In July he is to be a member 
of an international committee of Canadians and Americans to establish 
the correlation of the ancient crystalline rocks in northern New York 
and the neighboring parts of Canada. In the committee he represents 
the work of the U. S. Geological Survey in northern New York. 

Professor Grabau passed a portion of the summer in the service of 
the Michigan Geological Survey, and subsequently visited the Missis- 
sippi valley on a collecting trip in the interests of our instruction in 
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paleontology. The work in paleontology has grown considerably in 
late years and the increasing size of the classes has taxed the resources 
of the department to the utmost. As now presented this branch is 
proving one of the most attractive in geology. 

Professor Grabau in conjunction with Dr. H. W. Shimer, Ph.D. 
1904, now instructor in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is 
issuing in the School of Mines Quarterly a text-book on “ Index fos- 
sils,” that is, those commoner fossils which determine the age of strata. 
It will prove of great service in the instruction both at Columbia and 
elsewhere. In March, Professor Grabau gave three lectures by invi- 
tation, one at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, one before 
the Boston Society of Natural History, and one before the students in 
the department of geology at Harvard University. Plans have been 
made for extended field-work to be conducted during the coming 
summer. 

Dr. Charles P. Berkey has been employed by the New York State 
Survey the past summer and fall in mapping the Tarrytown quadrangle, 
which adjoins the Harlem sheet on the north. Some very difficult 
geological structure has been worked out, which will prove of interest 
when fully described. Dr. Berkey expects to complete this field and 
to undertake additional areas next summer. 

Dr. A. A. Julien has discovered new features in the local glaciation 
of New York City which have excited much interest among the mem- 
bers of the New York Academy of Sciences. The movement of the 
continental glacier turned from southeast to south as it passed from 
New Jersey across the Hudson. The glacial scratches are, through 
some obscure cause, all higher on their western than on their eastern 
sides. 

Mr. C. E. Gordon, fellow in geology, has been appointed instructor 
in geology and zoology in the Massachusetts Agricultural College and 
will begin work next September. Mr. Gordon succeeds Dr. R. S. 
Lull, Ph.D. 1903, who goes to Yale University. Three candidates for 
the doctorate will finish their work this spring. 


Department of Mathematics —At the meeting of the American 
Mathematical Society held at Columbia University February 24, 1906, 
Professor C. J. Keyser read a paper “ On the linear complex of circle 
ranges in a plane,” and Dr. W. H. Bussey read a paper “On the tact- 
ical problem of Steiner.” 

Dr. Edward Kasner has been elected a vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science and will act as chair- 
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man of the section for mathematics and astronomy during the year 
1906-07. Professor Keyser has been elected a member of the Circolo 
Matematico di Palermo. 

During the coming summer Dr. G. H. Ling will give two courses 
at the summer session of the University of California in exchange for 
courses to be given at the summer session of Columbia by Professor 
M. W. Haskell. 

During the academic year 1906-07 the department of mathematics 
will give forty-one hours a week of graduate courses. Several courses 
will be given late in the afternoon for the benefit of students engaged 
in teaching during the early part of the day. 


Department of Mechanical Engineering.—Four student investiga- 
tions of an experimental nature are at present being conducted in the 
mechanical laboratories, comprising the following subjects; 1. The 
comparison between the calculated governor effects and the actual ef- 
fects observed on the motion of governor stem with speed and the 
effects of loading, friction and windage upon this stem-motion.—z. 
The value of alcohol as fuel in exploding gas engines, compared with 
gasoline and kerosene. This work includes the most efficient compres- 
sion both in hot-bulb engines and cold-cylinder engines for pure alcohol 
and mixtures of alcohol and water. A special request for the results 
has been made by the Department of Agriculture, which is desirous 
of distributing the information, in the form of bulletins, to farmers, 
inasmuch as the passage of the free alcohol bill is being so vigorously 
advocated during the present session of Congress.—3. The effect of 
various percentages of hydrogen in gas and air mixtures on the self- 
ignition compression pressure in exploding gas-engines. This investi- 
gation was suggested by the fact that in practical work with producer- 
gas the engines frequently pre-ignite when the hydrogen exceeds about 
16 per cent. in the gas. However, this percentage varies with differ- 
ent engines and different gases, and there are no exact data on the sub- 
ject—4. The value of the Venturi meter for measuring quantities of 
air, gas and steam, both saturated and superheated. This investigation 
was instigated by the fact that there is at present no large meter for air, 
gas or steam of sufficient reliability or cheapness to warrant universal 
employment. The Venturi, in form, is the most simple possible device 
and is likewise the cheapest. It is hoped by this investigation to show 


whether or not such a meter can be adapted to the use of fluids other 
than water. 
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The rather elaborate investigation begun last year on the pump and 
train line losses in steam air brake systems has recently been finished 
by Mr. W. G. Ransom, a graduate student in this department. The 
work was conducted partly in the University laboratories, partly on the 
B. & O. and Pennsylvania R. R. trains and partly in the Westinghouse 
shops. The results are extremely. gratifying in their completeness and 
accuracy. The investigations of Dr. Lucke during the past year have 
continued along the line of power by gas, and have been extended to 
include the relation between thermal economy in power-plants and the 
cost of power. The results of the work will probably be published in 
book form. 

During the past winter, the students of the fourth year class and 
several of the third year class in mechanical engineering have assisted 
in two large outside tests on power-plants. One was the acceptance 
test of the Interborough Power Station in West 59th Street, the en- 
gines for which were built by the Allis-Chalmers Company ; the other 
test was on the power-plant of the Lackawanna Steel Company at 
Buffalo, which is the largest gas-engine power-plant in the world, hav- 
ing been built by the De la Vergne Machine Company. 

Several investigations upori the physical properties of construction 
materials have been conducted in the testing laboratory during the 
winter. The results of one of these investigations upon the subject of 
sand-lime brick were embodied in a paper and presented by Professor 
Woolson before the National Association of Sand-Lime Brick Manu- 
facturers at Detroit in December. 

Student thesis research work is in progress upon “ The physical 
properties of common building brick,” and “ The heat resistance of con- 
crete.” The latter is being conducted in cooperation with a committee 
of engineering societies and the U. S. Geological Survey, and is a con- 
tinuation of similar thesis work done last year. 

Professor Woolson has been appointed chairman of the committee 
on standardization of fire-tests by the American Society for Testing 
Materials. He is also a member of the committees on standardization 
of metal tests and of brick tests of the same association. 

The department has recently acquired two valuable mechanical 
models from Brown & Sharpe of Providence, R. I. One is a loan of 
a set of complicated gears lately exhibited at the Liege Exposition in 
Belgium, while the other is a gift of a large odontograph engine for 
laying out the curves of gear-teeth. 
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Through the courtesy of the Trustees a substantial grant of money 
for the purchase of new machines for the testing laboratory has become 
available. It is planned to install these during the summer. These 
additions were sorely needed and will greatly increase the capacity and 
efficiency of the laboratory. 


Department of Metallurgy.—The most important work of the year 
has been done in connection with the removal into the new School of 
Mines building and the installation of the greatly increased amount of 
apparatus. Most of the apparatus consists of a duplication of the pre- 
vious equipment, but in addition there are two furnaces designed by 
Professor Howe for maintaining a very uniform temperature over a 
large area in different parts of a muffle, for heating steel and other 
metals. Recent experiments with this furnace indicate that the tem- 
perature obtained is practically as uniform throughout the desired field 
as it can be measured. 

Both Lafayette College and Harvard University have conferred the 
degree of LL.D. on Professor Howe, who has also been made a foreign 
member of the Société d’Encouragement pour [Industrie Nationale 
and of the Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences. He is to represent 
the West of Scotland Iron and Steel Institute at the Franklin Bi-Cen- 
tennial of the American Philosophical Society, and has been appointed 
editor of the department of mining for the tenth edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. Durham University has conferred the degree of 
D.Sc. upon Dr. Campbell. 

Mr. E. F. Kern (Ph.D. 1901) has succeeded Dr. M. N. Bolles as 
tutor in metallurgy. Dr. Kern has had some years’ experience in elec- 
trometallurgy and in copper smelting. He will have charge of the 
lecture courses in copper and electrometallurgy, and of certain labora- 
‘tory work. 

In the iron and steel course an address was delivered by Mr. H. H. 
Campbell, the famous metallurgist and author, and the lectures on zinc 
were given by Mr. A. L. Queneau (A.M. 1901), consulting metallur- 
gist, formerly with the New Jersey Zinc Co., and the author of a forth- 
coming volume on “ Fuels and refractory materials.” 

Owing to the growing importance of metallographic research both 
at the metallurgical works and by engineers, the department has 
founded a metallographic laboratory under the charge of Dr. Camp- 
bell. In addition to the customary work on metals, which has been 
extended, the students in metallurgy are also obliged to examine under 
the microscope mattes, speisses, etc., by which study much interesting 
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and useful knowledge of a practical and scientific character has been 
acquired. The metallographic course for the mining engineers has 
been extended so as to include a larger amount of work on alloys and 
also on structural iron and steel, on tool steel, and in the detection of 
faults in iron and steel. In addition to these two regular courses an 
optional course, consisting of ten lectures and three or more afternoons 
of laboratory work, is now offered, and is so planned as to serve espe- 
cially the needs of the students in the several departments of applied 
science, by varying the materials investigated. For example, the min- 
ing engineers would study chiefly the opaque constituents of ore bodies 
and their relations ; the civil engineers would confine themselves chiefly 
to the different classes of railroad and structural iron and steel, includ- 
ing the contrast of good and bad material; the electrical engineers 
would study also the rationale of the effect of various impurities upon 
copper, and especially upon the electrical resistance of copper; the 
mechanical engineers would study the heat treatment of steel and the 
structure of high speed and self-hardening tool steel. In this way it 
is hoped to cover the ground thoroughly, since by means of work of 
this nature a great deal of instruction may be acquired in a brief time 
in the laboratory, following instruction in the theory of the subject — 
The lecture courses on the metallurgy of gold, silver, zinc and the 
minor metals have been increased from two to three hours per week, 
the change taking effect during the autumn of 1905. 

The summer school of non-ferrous metallurgy comprised two par- 
ties, one of twenty and the other of twenty-eight, both under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Campbell. Each party devoted six days to visits to various 
metallurgical works in the neighborhood of New York. Notes were 
taken and records made of the smelting and refining of copper, lead, 
zinc, gold and silver, and the manufacture of crucibles. The iron and 
steel summer school spent six days visiting the works near Pittsburgh, 
with the exception of certain students in metallurgy, who spent several 
weeks at work in some of the large American steel works. During 
the Easter vacation of 1906, the iron and steel class, under the direction 
of Professor Stoughton, took a two days’ metallurgical trip in the vicin- 
ity of New York to a blast furnace, to Bessemer, open hearth and 
crucible steel works, hammering and rolling mills, a steel foundry, and 
malleable cast iron and grey cast iron foundries. 

Professor Howe has investigated with Professor Stoughton the 
mode of flow of pearlite and ferrite in wire-drawing, the corrosion of 
wrought iron and steel, and the piping and segregation in ingots of 
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steel and wax. Professor Stoughton has conducted an investigation 
on high-speed tool steels, and is erecting in Pittsburgh a plant for the 
manufacture of steel castings, using a special Bessemer converter de- 
signed by him and similar to one erected by him in Newark in 1go1. 
Dr. Campbell has conducted investigations on the heat treatment of 
some high carbon steels and (with C. W.: Knight) on the microstruc- 
ture of silver ores from Cobalt, Canada. With Messrs. Knight, Simp- 
son, Kellogg and others he is conducting a microscopic examination of 
the opaque constituents of ore bodies; with C. W. Knight an investi- 
gation into the recovery of silver and arsenic from argentiferous cobalt- 
nickel ; with F. H. Duden the remedy for the injurious effect of copper 
in the cyanide process as applied to gold ores; with T. S. Kong the 
determination of the constitution of mixtures of lead and lead sulphide. 
Dr. Kern (with H. S. Auerbach) is working on a method for the elec- 
trolytic treatment of lead concentrates, and with Professor Howe and 
R. C. Blanchard is carrying on a research on an alloy of copper and 
silver, containing about four per cent. silver. He is studying the segre- 
gation in the alloy as influenced by the size of the ingot, the rapidity 
of cooling, and the effect of long exposure to specific temperatures. 

Mr. Waterhouse is continuing his work for the doctorate and is 
investigating under Professor Stoughton the influence of nickel and 
carbon on iron, the overheating, burning and restoring of nickel steel 
and the cementation of nickel steel. At the Lackawanna Steel Co., in 
Buffalo, N. Y., he has completed an investigation on the influence of 
copper on the color carbon estimation. Messrs. E. Hess and E. M. 
Shipp are investigating, under Professor Stoughton, the heat treatment 
of steel of 0.50 per cent. carbon. All graduate and undergraduate re- 
searches are carried out under the immediate direction of Professor 
Howe, who plans most of the investigations and supervises the others. 

In the extension department Professor Stoughton has given six 
lectures on “ The metallurgy of iron and steel.” The course has been 
given at St. Bartholomew’s Lyceum Hall and at Cooper Institute. 
Three of the lectures are to be repeated at the Board of Education Hall. 
Professor Stoughton has also given a lecture on “ Foundry mixtures” 
before the Newark Foundrymen’s Association, and an informal address 
on the foundry to the Associated Foundry Foremen. Dr. Campbell 
recently delivered a lecture on “ The structure of iron and steel” before 
the Franklin Institute. 


Department of Mineralogy.—During the past year there have 
been added to the Museum 217 specimens, of which ten were 
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new species. Among those of special interest may be mentioned cut 
and polished sections of gem-tourmaline from California, and a pear- 
shaped mass of ruby, produced by fusing together (“ nursing”) small 
artificial ruby crystals. 

A special gift of money has made it possible to add to the apparatus 
two new Seibert microscopes, two new Fuess one-circle goniometers, 
one new Fuess simple refractometer and one set of Schroeder van 
der Kolk liquids for determination of indices of refraction. Mr. H. 
Lieber has presented a radium coated celluloid rod. 

Among gifts of minerals may be mentioned the gold-bearing ar- 
senopyrite from Doloro, Ontario, hanksite crystals from Mr. Kuntz, 
copper specimens from the Copper Queen Company, crystals of the 
so-called luzonite, which on investigation were proved by Professor 
Moses to be identical with enargite, and spodumene from the Etta 
Mine. By exchange a very interesting suite of cobalt, nickel and silver 
minerals has been obtained from Lake Temiskaming. A small collec- 
tion of synthetic minerals has been started, which it is hoped to de- 
velop further. 

For the first time summer courses in mineralogy will be offered 
this year as follows: st—General mineralogy; lectures and museum 
work, to count 2 points. s2—The determination of minerals and crys- 
tals, principally laboratory work, to count 2 points. Both courses 
are to be given by Professor Moses. 

Course 8 (physical crystallography) will be discontinued, in order 
that the chemists may have time for work in electro-chemistry, but 
the old course 8 will probably be combined with the present course 
I-2 (given during the first year), thereby establishing a new course, 
7-8, especially designed for chemists. Course 15 for chemical engi- 
neers was given for the first time this year. 

Professor Moses has published in the American Journal of 
Science an article on the crystallization of luzonite, proving its iden- 
tity with enargite; also crystallographic studies on wolframite from 
Boulder, Colorado, sylvanite from Cripple Creek, and hematite, show- 
ing parting, from Franklin Furnace; he is at present preparing an 
article on the methods and formule involved in one circle goniometrical 
measurements and reductions. 

Professor Luquer has issued a new edition (largely rewritten) of 
his text-book, “ Minerals in rock sections.” Mr. Lamme is specializing 
in chemical mineralogy, and several important analyses are about to be 
published. 
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The equipment of the small department laboratory has been im- 
proved and it is hoped to increase its efficiency still further in the 
near future. 

Mr. Read has published in the Transactions of the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers an article on “ The secondary enrichment 
of copper-iron sulphides.” Both Mr. Lamme and Mr. Read are com- 
pleting their theses for the degree of doctor of philosophy. 

Professor Rogers, who left the department last year for Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, has finished his work on the optical proper- 
ties of crushed fragments of minerals, and will publish the results of his 
investigation in the April issue of the School of Mines Quarterly. 


Department of Mines.—Professor Munroe was absent on leave for 
about one month in March and April, engaged in professional work 
in Southern California. 

During the current year the ore-dressing laboratory equipment, 
which formerly occupied a part of the basement floors of the engineer- 
ing building, has been in process of reerection in the new School of 
Mines building. In the work of installing the machinery the depart- 
ment has been somewhat hampered by lack of sufficient funds, but in 
February the large class of fourth year students began its laboratory 
practice in sampling, hand-sorting, crushing and sizing of ores, and in 
small-scale tests with laboratory classifiers, jigs and slime-tables. 
Most of the full-size concentrating machinery was completed and in 
operation by the end of March. In carrying on the ore-dressing work 
the students are divided into sections (this year there were four sec- 
tions of twelve or thirteen men), each being occupied in the labora- 
‘tory during the afternoons of three weeks. The ore-dressing labora- 
tories occupy all of the two basement floors of the building with the 
exception of one room in the sub-basement. The rooms are much 
lighter than those formerly occupied in the engineering building on 
account of the difference in street grade, a portion of some windows 
being above the level of the sidewalk. The upper basement is en- 
tirely above ground. 

During the year, in the course of his work leading to the degree 
of Ph.D., Mr. Thomas T. Read, E.M., has been studying the nature 
of gold amalgam, together with the effects of temperature and other 
conditions on the process of amalgamation as applied to the milling 
of gold ores. 
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Department of Physics —The most important new feature this year 
in the department of physics were the two courses of lectures on theo- 
retical physics given by distinguished foreign scientists. In December 
and January Professor V. Bjerknes, of the University of Stockholm, 
gave eight lectures on the subject of fields of force. In the first lec- 
tures the remarkable similarity between the properties of certain 
hydrodynamic fields of force when compared to electric and magnetic 
fields was illustrated by a series of experiments with ingenious ap- 
paratus which Professor Bjerknes brought with him. These experi- 
ments were received with so much interest that they were repeated be- 
fore a large audience at the January meeting of the American Physical 
Society. In the other lectures Professor Bjerknes developed in a re- 
markably well ordered and direct manner the equations of electric and 
magnetic fields on one hand and of hydrodynamic fields on the other. 
The final lecture was concerned with the application of the principles 
of hydrodynamics to the problems of meteorology. 

In March and April Professor H. A. Lorentz, of the University 
of Leiden, gave ten lectures on the theory of electrons and its applica- 
tion to many phenomena of physics, especially those of radiation. 
There is at present perhaps no subject in physics of greater interest 
and possibilities than this, and no one is better qualified to discuss it 
than Professor Lorentz. Expressing himself in English with the ease 
and exactness we should expect only from one who has spoken the 
language for years, Professor Lorentz set forth the general theory 
of the electron and the results obtained from its application, with the 
greatest simplicity and directness. Printed notes on the lectures, con- 
taining the mathematical formule, were distributed before the various 
lectures. Both courses of lectures will be published. 

Mr. Julian Blanchard, A.B., Trinity, N. C., has been appointed 
lecturer in physics, succeeding Mr. R. F. Deimel, who resigned at 
the close of the first term in order to accept a position in the depart- 
ment of mathematics in the College of the City of New York. 


Department of Zoology.—The latest additions to the Columbia Bio- 
logical Series, edited by Professors Osborn and Wilson, form an in- 
teresting group of three volumes dealing with a series of related prob- 
lems that belong to the newest phases of biological investigation. 
This group includes Professor Loeb’s work on “ The dynamics of liv- 
ing matter,” published in April; Professor Jennings’s book on “ The 
behavior of the lower organisms,” now in type and almost ready for 
publication; and Professor Wheeler’s work on “ The structure and 
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habits of ants,” which it is hoped will appear in the autumn. It is 
significant of the character of the new movement in zoology that all 
of these volumes, each written by a master in his special field, are prima- 
rily devoted to the analytical study of animal activities, and are largely 
the outcome of experimental research. Professor Loeb’s work deals 
with the problems of general physiology, and is frankly offered as an 
attempt to formulate the vital activities in general in physico-chemical 
terms. The broad field that it covers, and the unity of its aims, may 
be judged from the fact that it offers a treatment of subjects as widely 
separate as protoplasmic structure, muscular contractility, fertilization 
of the egg, development, regeneration, and animal behavior, essentially 
from a single point of view. In the chapter on tropisms and related 
phenomena, Professor Loeb’s analysis comes directly into contact with 
the céntral problem that forms the subject of Professor Jennings’s book. 
The wide contrast between the conclusions of the two authors will bring 
to the attention of general readers a current scientific controversy that 
is as important to the psychologist as to the zoologist, dealing as it does 
with the beginning of instinctive and intelligent activities. Profes- 
sor Wheeler’s volume will extend this discussion into a still wider 
field which overlaps that of comparative sociology as welt as of psychol- 
ogy. It includes a critical account of exact modern studies, to which 
the author has himself made such important contributions, on the evolu- 
tion of the complex instincts and social organization of the insects. 
The lectures that form the basis of this volume were given at Colum- 
bia last year. Those by Professor Jennings were given during the 
present year and formed the eleventh annual series of Columbia Bio- 
logical Lectures. It is hoped that arrangements may be made for a 
succeeding course on heredity, to be published as an additional volume. 
_ The Biological Series may now fairly be said to have established it- 
self as a representative of the most modern and advanced work in 
zoology and general biology. It is the purpose of the editors to main- 
tain this policy in the future, limiting the series to no special field, but 
endeavoring to give authoritative general presentation of the varying 
phases of biological progress. 

The special investigations carried on by students and other members 
of the department have been more numerous and varied in character 
than in any previous year. Researches by graduate students have in- 
cluded the following: Studies on the embryology of aquatic salaman- 
ders, by Mr. Goodale (fellow) ; on the embryology of the myxinoid 
fishes, by Mr. Stockard (nearly completed for a doctor’s dissertation) ; 
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on the cytology and development of nemertines and ctenophores, by 
Dr. Yatsu (working during part of the year at the Naples Zoological 
Station) ; on the Arthrodira—the great armored fishes of the Devon- 
ian—by Mr. Hussakof (memoir completed for publication as a doctor’s 
dissertation) ; on the development of the fins in archaic sharks, by 
Mr. Osburn (completed for a doctor’s dissertation) ; on the Spiro- 
chaete parasite of relapsing fever, by Dr. Terry; on the supposed or- 
ganism of hydrophobia, by Dr. Zinsser; on the musculature of the 
horse with reference to the evolution of horses, by Mr. Mead; on the 
genital ducts and nephridia of annelids, by Miss Gregory; on the 
spermatogenesis of spiders, by Miss Berry ; on the life-cycle of Hydra, 
by Mr. Whitney; breeding experiments for the study of Mendelian 
inheritance in mice, by Mr. Horton; on the embryology of sponges, 
by Mr. Henriksen ; on the life-cycle and asexual reproduction of Steno- 
stoma, by Mr. Eddy; on the cytology of conjugation in Protozoa, by 
Miss Cull (in collaboration with Professor Calkins) ; on regeneration 
in the frog, and on the influence of lecithin on the growth of young 
kittens, by Mr. Goldfarb; on the influence of osmotic pressure and the 
action of salt solutions on Fundulus, by Mr. Brown; on the cytological 
changes accompanying starvation and feeding in salamanders, by Mr. 
Morgulis. In addition to the foregoing, several papers have been 
published by graduate students, including Messrs. Stockard, Yatsu, 
Goldfarb, Whitney, Hussakof and Terry. The foregoing researches 
have extended over a remarkably wide range of subjects, and many of 
them have yielded valuable new results for publication. 

Among the special researches by other members of the depart- 
ment may be mentioned the following: Miss Read has continued her 
investigations on the life history of Nematus, and Miss Dederer has 
undertaken a study of the spermatogenesis of Lepidoptera. Dr. Mc- 
Gregor has completed a memoir on the Phytosauria that has yielded 
important results on the affinities of the group, and he is now en- 
gaged on a memoir on the Permian genus Stereosternum, undertaken 
for the Geological Survey of Brazil. Dr. Kellicott is engaged on a 
study of correlation in the internal and external organs of the toad, 
and Professor Crampton has continued his elaborate statistical investi- 
gations on correlation, variation and heredity in Lepidoptera. Mr. 
Gregory has completed an extensive paper on the orders of Teleos- 
tomes that has been accepted for publication by the New York Acad- 
emy of Science. Professor Morgan has carried on investigations 
on the life-history of the aphids with reference to sex-production and 
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the alternation of generations, on sex-production in the male and fe- 
male eggs in Phylloxera, on the effects of external agents on the de- 
velopment of the frog, and on the physiology of regeneration. In a 
paper on the last-named subject, now ready for publication, he has 
given a general analysis of this complex and difficult problem. Pro- 
fessor Calkins has been engaged (with the collaboration of Miss Cull) 
on an extended study of the cytology of conjugation, rejuvenescence 
and regeneration in Protozoa. Professor Dean has nearly completed 
the revision of the proofs of his extended memoir on the embryology 
of Chimaera, to be published by the Carnegie Institution. Professor 
Wilson has brought to a completion his first series of studies on the 
cytological basis of sex-production and Mendelian inheritance in the 
insects, and read a paper on this subject before the November meeting 
of the National Academy of Sciences. Professor Osborn has nearly 
completed his large monograph on the Titanotheres for the United 
States Geological Survey and has progressed with a second mono- 
graph, also for the Survey, on the Sauropoda. 

More general work in progress includes Professor Osborn’s vol- 
ume on “ The evolution of the horse,” No. 1 of the Jesup Lectures 
at the American Museum, which is now in preparation and will be 
published by the Columbia University Press. He has recently been 
elected a foreign member of the Linnzan Society of London. Pro- 
fessor Calkins has in preparation a new book on the parasitic Protozoa 
which have now assumed so great an importance for the study of con- 
tagious disease. This work will be the first general treatise on the 
subject. Professor Osborn’s and Dr. McGregor’s text-book on the 
classification of the vertebrates is now well advanced towards comple- 
tion and it is hoped that it may be published during the coming year. 
Professor Wilson is engaged on a revision of his book on the Cell for 
a third edition, and has projected a briefer and more general work on 
the same subject. 

During the first half year Professor Dean was absent on leave, 
passing five months on the coast of Japan engaged in the collection 
of additional material for the prosecution of his studies on the embryol- 
ogy and evolution of the primitive vertebrates. He also visited a 
number of zoological museums in Japan, Singapore and India, and ar- 
ranged exchanges that will notably enrich the teaching collections of 
the department. During a part of the second half year Professor 
Crampton has been absent on an exploring trip to the south Pacific 
(Tahiti) in order to obtain material for the study of the terrestrial 
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mollusks of that region, which are of special interest in relation to the 
questions of mutation, variation and inverse symmetry. It is hoped 
that other material of special zoological interest may be obtained. For 
the coming summer Professor Wilson is planning an extensive trip 
in the southern and southwestern states especially for the collection 
of material for the cytological study of problems connected with sex- 
production and inheritance, a subject to which a large amount of at- 
tention is being given in the department at present. The results al- 
ready attained have thrown new light on these problems and it is 
hoped that a more complete analysis may be effected by a broader 
study. Other field work will be carried on at the marine laboratories 
at Wood’s Hole by Professor Morgan and his pupils, at Coldspring 
Harbor by Professor Crampton and others, and at the Harpswell lab- 
oratory on Casco Bay. 


FAcuLty oF PoLiTICAL SCIENCE 


General.—The Political Science Quarterly completed, with the ap- 
pearance of the December number, 1905, the twentieth year of its 
existence. In a retrospect printed in the December issue, 1895, the 
managing-editor divided the two hundred and sixty-six leading articles 
published during the Quarterly’s first decade into three groups. A 
similar analysis of the two hundred and sixty-one leading articles 
published from 1896 to 1905, inclusive, shows the following changes: 


1886-1895 1896-1905 
Economics, finance and sociology....42 per cent. 45 per cent. 
History and political theory ale Ds 
Public law and jurisprudence a a a 


The compilation of the Quarterly’s semi-annual “ Record of polit- 
ical events ” has been undertaken by Mr. Paul Haworth, tutor in history 
in Teachers College. 

Department of History.—Professor Shepherd has been elected a 
member of the Hispanic Society of America. He is at present en- 
gaged on the preparation of an English edition of Putzger’s His- 
torischer Schul-Atlas, and of a report for the Carnegie Institution on 
the materials in the Spanish archives for the study of American history. 

Department of Public Law and Jurisprudence.—Professor Munroe 
Smith gave twelve lectures on Roman Law in January and February 
to the fourth-year class of the Georgetown University Law School in 
Washington. In April and May he delivered eight lectures on “ The 
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development of law and of legal rights” at Amherst College, on the 
Henry Ward Beecher foundation. 

Professor Goodnow is engaged in seeing through the press a new 
case-book entitled “Cases on administrative law with special refer- 
ence to the law of officers and extraordinary legal remedies.” 


Department of Economics and Social Science-—The loss of Pro- 
fessor Johnson, who has resigned to accept the chair of political econ- 
omy and finance at the University of Nebraska, is keenly felt by his 
colleagues in the department. Professor H. Schumacher of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, who has been selected as the German representative at - 
Columbia for next year in exchange for Professor Burgess, the first 
incumbent of the Roosevelt professorship, will offer a course of lec- 
tures on “ Banking and large industrial undertakings in Germany.” 
His seminar will be devoted to a comparative study of the trust move- 
ment in Germany and the United States. 

On January 12, Professor Seager delivered a lecture on “ The new 
political economy ” before the students of Vassar College. 


Facutty oF PHILOSOPHY 


Department of English_—Students and instructors both deplore the 
approaching departure of Professor W. A. Neilson, who has accepted 
a professorship of English in Harvard University, and will begin his 
duties there next autumn. His successor is Professor Ashley H. 
Thorndike, a biographical sketch of whom appeared in the March issue. 
Columbia is exceedingly fortunate in securing Professor Thorndike 
and in thus supplying Professor Neilson’s place so promptly with a 
scholar of kindred spirit and equipment. 

The course of instruction offered by the department will be further 
-enriched next year by the appointment as lecturer of Dr. John W. 
Cunliffe of McGill University, who will join the university staff in 
February, 1907, and will give two graduate courses during the entire 
second half-year. Dr. Cunliffe was a pupil of Professor A. W. Ward, 
and was Shakspere Scholar and Berkeley Fellow in English litera- 
ture at Owens College, Manchester (now the University of Man- 
chester). In 1884 he received his A.B. from the University of Lon- 
don, and subsequently an A.M. in both classical and modern literature. 
In 1894 he received the degree of doctor of literature from the same 
institution, presenting as his thesis “ The influence of Seneca upon 
Elizabethan tragedy,” a volume which brought him at once to the at- 
tention of English scholars throughout the world, and which met 
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with their cordial approval. Since 1898, Dr. Cunliffe has been lec- 
turer on the English language and literature at McGill University. 

Professor G. R. Carpenter is to be away next year on leave of ab- 
sence. His graduate course in rhetorical theory and practice will be 
given by Professor W. T. Brewster of Barnard College. 

Miss Katherine Jackson’s thesis, “ Outlines of the literary history 
of colonial Pennsylvania,” has just been issued, and is valuable as giv- 
ing a clear account of a phase of our literary development which no 
general historian of American literature has been able to treat in great 
detail. Dr. Henrietta A. Moore’s somewhat similar dissertation on 
the interesting literary history of New York City during the early 
decades of the last century is in the hands of the printers, and will 
appear in the autumn, together with Mr. Goddard’s studies of special 
phases of New England transcendentalism. Professor Tucker’s ac- 
count of the evolution of satirical poetry in England is also practically 
ready for printing, and will doubtless appear during the course of the 
next academic year. 

The Men’s English Graduate Club has held regular fortnightly 
meetings throughout the year, in which the members have discussed 
topics of importance, or have been addressed by officers of the de- 
partment or persons of distinction from outside of the University. On 
April 6, Professor F. N. Scott, of the University of Michigan, gave a 
public lecture in the afternoon on “ The prosody of Walt Whitman,” 
and spoke before the Club in the evening. 

Fifteen graduate courses in English are offered for 1906-07, of 
which eight are courses that have not hitherto been offered by the 
department. Among the latter is Professor Brander Matthews’s in- 
teresting announcement of a course on “ Shakspere as a playwright.” 


Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures—The regis- 
tration in the department during the past year has been as follows: 
Columbia College, 298; Barnard College, 203; Teachers College, 91 ; 
graduate schools, 117; total, 709. Adding 201 for the summer session 
and 104 for extension courses, gives a total registration for the year 
of 1,014. Instruction was offered in 44 courses with an aggregate 
of 125 hours per week, distributed as follows: In Columbia College 
8 courses, 35 hours; in Barnard College 10 courses, 36 hours; in 
Teachers College 5 courses, 15 hours; under the faculty of philosophy 
I2 courses, 24 hours, of which 9 courses were open also to under- 
graduates ; in extension teaching 9 courses, 15 hours. Making allow- 
ance for identical courses given under two or more faculties, the actual 
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number of independent courses has been 26. In the summer session 
11 courses with an average of 11 hours per day were given. 

Owing to the absence on leave of Professor Thomas, the work of 
the department has been carried on under the stress of additional labor 
for most of its members. Thus the Seminar was for the whole year 
under the direction of Professor Carpenter, the History of German 
Literature was conducted by Professor Tombo, Faust and the Prosem- 
inar by Professor Hervey, and Faust in Barnard College by Dr. Braun. 

The following changes in the personnel and academic standing of 
the teaching-staff will take place with the beginning of the new acad- 
emic year: Mr. Seiberth, a member of the department since 1903, 
first as assistant in Columbia University, then as lecturer in Barnard 
College, will sever his connection with the University, and the posi- 
tion of lecturer thus vacated will be filled by Mr. Alexander Otto 
Bechert. Mr. Bechert was graduated from Columbia College in 1903, 
and obtained his master’s degree the following year. He was Univer- 
sity scholar in German in 1903-04, and University fellow 1904-05. 
During the last year he has held the positions of junior teacher in 
German at the Curtis High School on Staten Island, and of tutor in 
German in the College of the City of New York. Dr. Wilhelm Braun, 
tutor in Barnard College since 1901, will hold the rank of instructor. 
The new incumbent of the Carl Schurz fellowship is Mr. H. H. L. 
Schulze, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1903; A.M., Colum- 
bia University, 1905. 

Dr. Leopold Bahlsen, lecturer in Teachers College 1902-03, has 
become director of the Realgymnasium in Stralsund, Germany. Dr. 
H. W. Thayer, fellow in German 1901-02, preceptor in German in 
Princeton University, has been appointed instructor in Cornell Univer- 
sity for the summer session, 1906. Mr. Palmer Cobb, scholar in 
1902-03, and Mr. F. W. Hauhart, fellow in 1903-04, have pursued 
advanced studies during the year at German universities. 

A considerable number of new courses appear in the announce- 
ment for 1906. Under the faculty of philosophy the following are 
offered: “German drama in the 19th century,” by Professor Thomas ; 
“ Modern German dramatists: Sudermann and Hauptmann,” by Pro- 
fessor Tombo; “ Middle High German—literary course,” to be given 
in alternate years with a philological course, by Professor Hervey, and 
“German civilization of the Middle Ages ”—made possible through 
the generosity of the Germanistic Society of America—by Dr. Richard. 
tn Columbia College, Mr. Heuser announces “ Selections from 19th 
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century writers—Kleist, Grillparzer, Hebbel and Ludwig.” In Bar- 
nard College, a course will be added in “German composition and 
colloquial practice,” by Miss Periam and Mr. Bechert. “ Modern Ger- 
man syntax,” and “ German in secondary schools—study of material,” 
is the new work offered in Teachers College by Professor Bagster- 
Collins. 

Professor Carpenter was one of two representatives of the Univer- 
sity at the annual meeting of the Association of American Universities, 
held in California, March 14-17. His paper read at the meeting, on 
“ The reaction of graduate work on the other work of the University,” 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. Professor Thomas has spent 
his sabbatical year abroad ; from three to six weeks each were passed in 
Norway, Sweden, Holland, Munich, Vienna, Greece, Italy, Paris, and 
England, the winter months being largely spent in Berlin. He has 
in preparation for D. C. Heath and Co. an “ Anthology of German 
literature.” Professor Bagster-Collins has conducted an experimental 
class in German in the Horace Mann elementary school throughout 
the year. February 13, Professor Hervey lectured before the 
Deutscher Verein on Ludwig Fulda. During the months of November 
and December, Professor Tombo again repeated his course of lectures 
on “Great German writers” for the free-lecture system of the New 
York Board of Education. He lectured on Faust at the University 
of Missouri, March 20, at Iowa College, March 27, and at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, March 28. He also spoke on “ Das héhere Unter- 
richtswesen der Vereinigten Staaten mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
der Columbia Universitat ” before the Germanic Society of Pittsburgh, 
on March 16, and before the Gesellig-Wissenschaftlicher Verein of 
New York on April 26. He also recently addressed the Colored 
Branch of the Y. M. C. A. of New York and the University Club of 
Hudson County (N. J.). As delegate of the Alumni Council, Pro- 
fessor Tombo spent three weeks on a western trip, visiting old alumni 
associations and organizing new ones. Dr. Remy lectured on Decem- 
ber 14 before the Gesellig-Wissenschaftlicher V erein on “ Omar Khay- 
yam, ein persischer Dichter.” Two classes at the New York Opera 
School have been conducted by him. Miss Periam passed the examina- 
tion for the doctorate on December 9. Mr. Heuser has in press with 
Silver, Burdett and Co. Grillparzer’s “ Die Ahnfrau,” edited jointly 
with Mr. G. H. Danton of Western Reserve University. Mr. Sei- 
berth spoke before the Deutscher Verein on “ Hebbel, Keller, und 
Morike.” 
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The courses in German in the coming summer session will be given 
by Professors Hervey and Tombo, Dr. Remy, Dr. Braun, and Mr. 
Heuser. Three new courses are announced: “ Proseminar on Les- 
sing” by Professor Hervey, “ Lessing’s Laokoon and Hamburgische 
Dramaturgie” by Dr. Remy, and an additional course on “ Lessing, 
Goethe and Schiller,” parallel with one already given, by Professor 
Hervey and Mr. Heuser. The course on “roth century literature,” 
given last year, will be omitted in 1906. 

The extension courses during the winter were conducted by Pro- 
fessor Hervey, Dr. Braun, Mr. Seiberth, and Dr. Richard in New York, 
and by Professor Hervey, Dr. Remy and Mr. Heuser in Brooklyn. 
The courses offered next winter will remain the same, except for the 
omission of the course on “ Nineteenth century literature,” and the 
substitution of one on “ Faust” for that on “Lessing, Goethe and 
Schiller,” given by Professor Hervey. 


Department of Indo-Iranian Languages.—The third volume of the 
Indo-Iranian Series, “ A bibliography of the Sanskrit drama,” by Mont- 
gomery Schuyler, Jr., appeared early in April, and several additional 
volumes are in various stages of preparation. Professor Jackson has 
been engaged in the preparation of a new work, to be published by the 


Macmillan Co., entitled “ Persia past and present,” which contains an 
account of his journey in the East in 1903 and the results of research 
in Persia. 

The public lectures under the auspices of the department were con- 
tinued this winter. Eight lectures were given, four by Professor Jack- 
son, one by Dr. Yohannan, and three by present or former students of 
the department, Miss Lucia Grieve, Mr. George C. O. Haas, and Mr. 
J. H. Moore, and the attendance was most gratifying. 

The Indo-Iranian Club held its usual meetings’ during the year. 
The members read papers on special subjects or reported on the prog- 
ress of their investigations in various fields, and the sessions of the 
club have become a regular and by no means unimportant feature of 
the work of the department. The members of the department and 
several of the students attended the meeting of the American Oriental 
Society held at New Haven in April. 


Departments of Philosophy and Psychology.—Several changes have 
occurred in the personnel of the teaching staff during the year. Pro- 
fessor Fullerton returned from Germany in the fall and offered courses 
in metaphysics and epistemology for the first half-year. Illness in his 
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family prevented his continuing the work, and he was granted leave of 
absence for the second half-year. His courses have been completed by 
Professor G. A. Tawney, of Beloit College, who began his residence 
here in February. The appointment of Dr. Jones and Dr. Sheldon as 
preceptors in Princeton University made two vacancies in philosophy. 
These were filled by appointing as lecturers Dr. Dickinson S. Miller 
and Mr. Walter B. Pitkin. Dr. Miller, formerly of Harvard Univer- 
sity, had been connected with the department of psychology last year, 
taking the work of Professor Strong during the latter’s absence. He 
is at present offering courses in ethics, logics and the history of philoso- 
phy. Mr. Pitkin is a graduate of the University of Minnesota, and 
comes to Columbia after five years of graduate work abroad. He is 
offering the courses at Barnard and at Columbia formerly given by Dr. 
Jones. Mr. David F. Swenson, instructor in philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has held the position of assistant in philosophy dur- 
ing the current year. A new assistantship in philosophy has been estab- 
lished at Barnard College, and Mr. Roland Haynes, a graduate of Wil- 
liams College and a master of arts of Clark University, is the first in- 
cumbent. ; 

Professor Strong is still abroad, detained there by serious illness in 
his family. His courses have been taken during the year by Dr. V. A. 
C. Henmon, who received his degree of Ph.D. here last commencement. 
Dr. Henmon has been appointed lecturer in psychology for next year, 
and will inaugurate an undergraduate course in experimental psychol- 
ogy in Barnard College. The assistantships in psychology have been 
held this year by Mr. Francis M. Hamilton, formerly of Indiana and 
Chicago Universities, and by Mr. Stevenson Smith, who came here 
from the University of Pennsylvania. Miss Mary T. Whitley has been 
assistant in educational psychology in Teachers College. Dr. Kate 
Gordon, who took her degree at Chicago and has been teaching in Mt. 
Holyoke College, has been appointed an instructor in educational psy- 
chology in Teachers College. 

The influence of Columbia on the philosophy and psychology of the 
country is widening, as shown by the growing number of positions held 
by men who have taken all or a large part of their graduate work here. 
Among the changes that have taken place during the current year are 
the following: Among the new “ preceptors ” in philosophy at Prince- 
ton University, in addition to Dr. Sheldon, whose appointment was 
recorded in a previous number of the QuarTeERLy, there are Dr. Jones, 
who was for several years connected with the department of philosophy 
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here, as student, assistant and tutor, and Dr. Marvin, formerly assistant 
here and since professor at Western Reserve University. Dr. James 
Burt Miner, of Iowa University, has been appointed assistant professor 
of psychology in the University of Minnesota, where he will direct the 
work of the psychological laboratory now being equipped, and also have 
charge of the work in educational psychology. Mr. William Harper 
Davis has been advanced to the rank of assistant professor of philoso- 
phy and psychology in Lehigh University, and placed in charge of the 
department. Dr. J. Franklin Messenger has been promoted to an 
assistant professorship in the Virginia State Normal School. Dr. W. 
I. Chamberlain, who was for some years president of Vellore College 
in India, is now professor of logic and philosophy in Rutgers College. 
Of those who were graduate students here last year, Dr. Dearborn is 
instructor in educational psychology in the University of Wisconsin, 
Dr. Marsh is instructor in psychology in the Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, and Mr. Fracker has returned to his post as professor of psychol- 
ogy in Coe College. 

One of the most interesting features of our work is the opportunity, 
frequently afforded, of having distinguished students of philosophy or 
psychology from other universities discuss the subjects with which they 
have most closely identified themselves. The non-resident lectureship 
in psychology was this year held by Professor Ostwald of the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, who gave a course of six lectures on the subject of 
“ Energetics,” in which he endeavored to show the relation of the doc- 
trine of energy to the problems of life, consciousness, science, art and 
ethics. The meetings of the Philosophical and Psychological Club give 
an opportunity, much appreciated alike by instructors and graduate 
students, of informal discussion with such men of their salient doctrines. 
At one of the meetings of the club, Professor Ostwald was the guest ; 
at another, Professor Bawden of Vassar College discussed “ Pragma- 
tism and objectivity ” ; while at another Professor Fullerton talked with 
the members on topics suggested by his recent book. 

Among the researches now in progress, or recently completed, is 
Professor Cattell’s study of scientific men, incidental to which is the 
recent publication of his directory of “‘ American men of science.” He 
is also engaged in the study of practice, and has suggested a means by 
which the “ practice-curve ” can be utilized as a method in education. 
Professor Thorndike recently published the result of his work on twins 
—a study of the relative importance of heredity and training on the 
traits of an individual—and is now engaged in a criticism, by empirical 
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tests, of different methods for estimating “correlation.” Professor 
Woodworth continues his work on the psychology of voluntary move- 
ment and on vision, and Dr. Norsworthy her studies of mentally defi- 
cient children. Dr. Henmon is still at work on the relations between 
the time and the intensity of mental processes, and has succeeded in 
developing a method by which the time of color discrimination can be 
utilized for the detection of color blindness and of slighter defects in 
color vision. Other researches recently completed or now in progress 
in the laboratory include: Studies of the eye movements in reading, by 
Dr. Dearborn, and of the perceptual factors in reading, by Mr. Hamil- 
ton; of linguistic lapses and of the use of statistical methods for the 
empirical determination of literary standards and values, by Mr. Wells; 
on the diurnal course of human efficiency, by Dr. Marsh; on the effect 
of different bodily positions on mental efficiency, by Mr. Jones; on the 
behavior of protozoa and on the psychology of stuttering and of its 
cure, by Mr. Smith; and on the effects of the intensity, duration and 
area of the stimulus upon the reaction time, by Mr. Froeberg. 

The scientific activities of the members of these departments have 
been mirrored, to a large extent, in the program of the three joint 
meetings of the section of psychology of the New York Academy of 
Sciences and the local branch of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, in which the following papers have been presented: ‘“ Measure- 
ment of scientific merit” and “ The practice-curve as an educational 
method,” by Professor Cattell; “ Linguistic standards ” and “ Statisti- 
cal method and literary values,” by Mr. Wells; “ A study of the read- 
ing pause,” by Mr. Hamilton; “ Vision and localization during rapid 
eye movements” and “Color sensations and color names,” by Pro- 
fessor Woodworth; “ Are mental processes in space?” and “ Miscon- 
ceptions of realism,” by Dr. Montague ; “ The detection of color blind- 
ness,” by Dr. Henmon; “ The four powers of life” and “ The distinc- 
tion between heart and head,” by Dr. Miller; “ The type in psycho- 
physical data,” by Dr. Wissler ; “ Esthetic value of lower sense-quali- 
ties,” by Mr. Pitkin; “A comparison of mental states in the hori- 
zontal and vertical positions of the body,” by Mr. Jones; “ On simul- 
taneous color contrast,” by Miss Focht. 

The Library of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, of 
which Professor Cattell is editor, and the similarly-named Journal, 
edited by Professor Woodbridge, have now been supplemented by the 
inauguration of the Archives of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific 
Methods, under their joint editorship. Some of the early numbers of 
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the Archives, representing research work carried on here, are by Pro- 
fessors Thorndike and Boas, and by Drs. Bush, Henmon, Dearborn, 
Arnold, Marsh and Norsworthy. 

In the summer session for the current year courses will be offered 
in philosophy and psychology by Professor Thilly of Princeton Univer- 
sity and Professor Kirkpatrick of the Fitchburg Normal School, to- 
gether with Professor Woodworth and Dr. Montague. 

Of the courses in philosophy offered during the current year by the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, three have been given by 
members of the department. Professor Fullerton delivered a course 
of six lectures in the fall on “ The fundamental problems of philoso- 
phy.” This was followed in February by a series of six lectures on 
successive Sunday evenings by Professor Dewey on the subject, “ Con- 
temporary ethical problems,” and in March Professor Woodbridge gave 
a course of six lectures on “ Modern philosophers,” in continuation of 
the course given a year ago. At the Finch School, in this city, Pro- 
fessor Lord has given during the year a course of lectures on “ The 
transmission of race experience through literature.” Professor Dewey 
delivered the address at the annual meeting of the Michigan School 
Masters’ Club, in Ann Arbor, March 31, on the subject of “ Self-activity 
in education: its conditions and obstacles.” 

Department of Romance Languages.—On March 21 the instructors 
and graduate students in the department visited the building of the 
Hispanic Society of America, Broadway and 152d Street, at the invi- 
tation of Mr. Archer M. Huntington. The society will soon place its 
unrivalled collection of books relating to the history, language and 
literature of Spain at the disposal of students and investigators, and 
Mr. Huntington has expressed the wish that the instructors and ad- 
vanced students of Spanish at Columbia regard the building of the 
Society as their laboratory. It is hoped that in the near future a Span- 
ish seminar, to meet in the Hispanic Society building, may be organized 
at Columbia. 

Dr. C. H. Page, at present lecturer, has been promoted to an adjunct 
professorship. Dr. R. T. Holbrook has tendered his resignation as 
tutor, having accepted a position of associate at Bryn Mawr College. 
Professor B. D. Woodward has been granted leave of absence for the 
next academic year. Two lecturers have been appointed to serve dur- 
ing his absence, Mr. Dino Bigongiari and Dr. John L. Gerig. The 
former, a Columbia graduate of the College, is at present an assistant 
in the Latin department. Dr. Gerig is tutor in Romance languages at 
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Williams College, and was formerly connected with the University of 
Nebraska, where he received the doctorate, and with the University of 
Missouri. From 1903-1905 Dr. Gerig studied at the University of 
Paris. In addition to his courses in the Romance department he will 
give a course in Celtic, comprising Old Irish and comparative Celtic 
grammar. 

Several new courses have been established, both for graduates and 
undergraduates. For the latter there will be a new course in Italian 
(3-4), “Introduction to the study of Italian literature.” It will be 
given by Professor Speranza and will become a prerequisite for the 
higher courses. Professor Cohn’s course on “ Methods of teaching 
French” has been transferred to Teachers College, and he announces 
two new graduate courses, alternating with each other, “ Special topics 
in seventeenth century French literature,” and “ Special topics in eight- 
eenth century French literature.” A parallel course, “ Special topics 
in sixteenth century French literature,’ will be given by Professor 
Page, who will, during 1906-07, devote special attention to the Pléiade. 
Mr. Bargy announces a course dealing with French literature in its 
connection with social progress, in which the work of the great French 
writers dealing with sociology and politics will be,studied. 

Professors Cohn, Loiseaux and Page have during the present aca- 
demic year delivered courses of lectures for the free-lecture system of 
the New York Board of Education. 


Faculty oF FINE ArTS 


General.—The important action taken at different times during the 
past six months by the Trustees of the University and by the National 
Academy of Design has been commented upon in the editorial pages 
and elsewhere in the QUARTERLY, and does not require further mention. 

The public lectures on the fine arts given by the University this year 
have been somewhat fewer in number, but have been more largely 
attended than in any one of the previous years, the attendance varying 
from 50 to 350. The course began on December 11 with a lecture by 
Professor A. V. Williams Jackson on “ Ancient Persian sculpture,” 
which was followed by four lectures on “ The cathedrals of England” 
by Professor Hamlin. On January 29, Mr. C. P. Warren of the school 
of architecture gave an interesting lecture on the tall office-building as 
a problem in design, a lecture which was somewhat widely referred to 
in the public press. Professor Dow gave two lectures on February 5 
and 12, respectively, the first on “ Assisi and the Giottesques ”; the 
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second on “ Sesshu and the masters of Japanese landscape painting.” 
The third series consisted of three lectures on “ The paintings of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art,” delivered by Dr. George Kriehn on 
February 19 and 26 and March 5, respectively. On March 12 Pro- 
fessor Friedrich Hirth delivered a lecture on “ Chinese pictorial art,” 
and the entire course of lectures closed with a series of three talks by 
Mr. John V. Van Pelt, associate director of the Hastings atelier, upon 
“ The principles of architectural composition.” 

School of Architecture—A most noteworthy feature of the year’s 
work so far has been the interesting and successful operation of the 
so-called atelier system, which is discussed in detail elsewhere in this 
issue. Examples of the work produced have been exhibited at the 
architectural exhibitions of the Architectural League of New York, and 
at the Architectural Clubs of Washington and Chicago, and have at- 
tracted considerable interest. 

The School has recently received a magnificent model of two bays 
of Reims Cathedral ; it was purchased with the gift made a few years 
ago by Mr. Alexander M. Welch of the class of 1890 in recognition of 
the scholarships granted him while a student in the School. The draw- 
ings for the model were made with great care by Professor E. Lorsch 
of the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, and the production of the model 
was under the immediate direction of Professor H. Langford Warren, 
the head of the school of architecture of Harvard University. It is 
an unusually careful and finely finished piece of work, costing nearly 
one thousand dollars, and has been of great value to the students of 
medizval architecture. 

The competition for the Perkins fellowship in architecture, which 
is offered every four years, is at the time of this writing in progress. 
The competition consists of three parts—a sketch design occupying 
one week, for which the sketches were made on April 14; a sketch for 
the final design, which was made on April 21, and the final problem 
itself based upon this sketch, which is to be completed and handed in on 
or before May 26. The competition is open to all graduates of the 
Columbia School of Architecture who have graduated since April, 1900, 
but in the last stage—the five weeks problem—only five will be allowed 
to take part, these being selected by a jury upon the basis of the merit 
of their performance in the two sketches above referred to. The jury 
consists of Messrs. W. A. Delano, J. V. Van Pelt, J. R. Pope, Jr., and 
A. H. Gumaer of the School and Mr. Walter Cook and two other archi- 
tects to be chosen by ballot by the competitors. The winner of this 
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fellowship will be required to spend a year in study and travel in 
Europe on a program to be approved by the president of the Uni- 
versity and the head of the School. 

A second competition for the Columbia fellowship under its new 
administration as a resident fellowship for graduate study in the School, 
which is hereafter to be awarded every year instead of biennially, will 
begin during the fortnight following Commencement. This is open to 
graduates who have received their degrees within the three years pre- 
ceding the competition. Two candidates will present themselves this 
year for the degree of master of arts in the school of architecture, and 
possibly three. Several graduates now in Paris have completed abroad 
a portion of the work required for the master’s degree, under the new 
arrangement proposed by Professor Hamlin a year ago, by which grad- 
uates of the school of architecture, studying in Paris or in Rome, are 
permitted to count as partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 
degree work done upon problems in design for which the programs 
are prepared by the authorities of the school of architecture at Colum- 
bia; they are furthermore privileged to count as minors towards the 
master’s degree original research done during their travels, and courses 
taken in the Sorbonne or the Collége de France, the University of Rome 
and other institutions of like grade, when properly certified by the local 
authorities. 

Professor W. R. Ware, professor emeritus of architecture, and for- 
merly head of the School, has started for the Hague, where he will 
serve on the international jury to award the prize in the competition 
for the design of the palace for the international tribunal at the Hague. 
This building, as is generally known, was the gift of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, and one or two graduates of the School have entered the 
competition. 

Professor Hamlin has lectured or given addresses during the win- 
ter at Washington, D. C., and at Meriden, Conn. He is at present con- 
ducting an important competition for a Y. M. C. A. building in Phila- 
delphia, and has been engaged for a like service by the trustees of the 
City Library Association of Springfield, Mass. He delivered an ad- 
dress on “ Mural painting and decorative sculpture, as relating to archi- 
tecture,” at the recent convention of the Architectural League of Amer- 
ica. He has also been engaged by the trustees of the Public Library 
of Brooklyn as their professional adviser with reference to the projected 
enterprise of the new central building to be erected upon a property 
near the reservoir and the water-tower at the entrance to Prospect 


Park. 
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Department of Music.—One of the most noteworthy events of the 
past year has been the creation of a school of music at the University. 
This school will confer the baccalaureate degree in music, not hereto- 
fore given at Columbia. In addition, higher degrees in music will be 
conferred, and provision has been made for a course leading to a cer- 
tificate of proficiency as well as for non-matriculated students in music. 

Several concerts have been given during the year by the University 
Chorus and the University Orchestra under the direction of Professor 
Riibner. In addition, the Ladies’ String Quartette gave a concert of 
chamber music on March 7. The Glee Club, which is now under the 
direction of Professor McWhood, has appeared in a number of con- 
certs, both near New York and at a distance. In April a concert of 
original compositions by students in the department was given; and in 
May a concert of chamber music, including a trio for violin, violoncello 
and pianoforte, and several songs by Professor Riibner. The Univer- 
sity orchestra will furnish the music at Commencement. 

A series of public lectures, twenty-three in all, has been a feature of 
the year’s work. Professor McWhood participated in the series, deliv- 
ering a lecture on “ The function and meaning of music.” Professors 
Hallock and Farnsworth, from other departments of the University, 
delivered four and two lectures, respectively, in the series. 

A very valuable addition to the resources of the department was 
made by the gift of the Anton Seidl Library. The departmental library 
has been considerably increased also in other ways. The equipment of 
the department has been enlarged by the loan of an Aeolian orches- 
trelle, for the study and illustration of musical compositions. 

During the past year Professor Riibner has served as dean of the 
Washington College of Music. On April 30, by special invitation, he 
directed a performance of Mendelssohn’s oratorio, St. Paul, by the 
Choral Society of Washington, with orchestra. In addition, Professor 
Riibner gave a pianoforte recital in Washington, and played at various 
concerts in New York (at the Tonkiinstler Versammlung, and at the 
American Institute of Applied Music), in Englewood, in Passaic, in 
Elizabeth, and at Barnard College. 

At the last annual meeting of the Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation, Professor McWhood delivered an address on “ College entrance 
requirements in music”; he will speak at the approaching meeting on 
“ Musical instruction in colleges and secondary schools.” The West 
End Glee Club, a choral organization under his direction, recently gave 
its initial concert. During the past year he has been a member of a 
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joint committee representing the Eastern Educational Music Confer- 
ence and the New England Education League, which prepared the 
statement of college entrance requirements in music that was adopted 
by the College Entrance Examination Board. 


BARNARD COLLEGE 


General.—It seems desirable to give in concise form information 
with regard to the program of studies for the new bachelor of sci- 
ence degree offered by the College. The prescribed courses are as 
follows : 


English A (unless advanced English is offered for admis- 
sion) 

English B 

French A and German A (unless their equivalents are of- 
fered for admission) 

History A (unless advanced history is offered for admis- 
sion) 

Mathematics A (unless advanced mathematics is offered for 
admission ) 

Philosophy A 

Physical education A and B 

Grouped work in astronomy, botany, chemistry, geography, 
geology, mineralogy, physics, experimental psychology, 
and zoology, amounting to a total of 
(Of these 70 points at least 28 shall be taken in a major 
subject ; at least 12 points in an allied minor and at least 
12 in a diverse minor) . 

Free electives complete the total of one hundred and twenty-four points. 


The relations established between Barnard and Teachers College so 
far as concerns options in the professional courses of Teachers College 
for candidates for a Barnard degree, as well as collegiate instruction of 
candidates for a professional degree in Teachers College, are discussed 
editorially in this issue. 


Department of Classical Philology.—Some important changes will 
become effective in the coming academic year. Courses aggregating 
five hours per week will be offered in each of the four years; there will 
thus be a two-hour and a three-hour course for each year. The three- 
hour courses will be mainly linguistic, the two-hour courses largely lit- 
terary in character. 

Students electing the A.B. course will be required to take Latin in 
the first year. They may however elect the linguistic course, of which 
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Latin prose writing is a constituent element, or the literary course, in 
which Latin writing finds no place. In the linguistic course two hours 
per week will be devoted to reading Latin texts ; the third hour weekly 
will be given up to the writing of Latin. In the literary course two 
hours will be devoted to reading texts, the third to lectures on Roman 
life and thought, the lectures to be supplemented by reading by the 
students. It is believed that this arrangement of the work will better 
meet the needs of the two great classes of students with whom the col- 
lege has to deal, those who from the first are looking forward to careers 
as teachers of Latin, and those who prefer to study Latin mainly as 
literature. 

The organization of the Greek work will be identical with that of 
the Latin work. Latin composition and Greek composition will, there- 
fore, not be prescribed at any part of the course; they will be wholly 
elective studies. Besides the total of forty-one hours of instruction 
provided by the plan outlined above, there will be advanced courses in 
Greek and Latin writing, and the usual elementary course in Greek for 
students who desire to begin their study of Greek after admission to 
college. 


Department of English—During the present year there have been 
registered in English courses 490 students, as against 444 last year. 
Of these, 204 are in prescribed and 286 in elective courses. The num- 
ber of courses offered is eleven, two of which are prescribed, and these 
are given by nine instructors of different grades, three of whom come 
by exchange from Columbia. Two new courses will be offered next 
year. 


Department of Geology.—During the academic year 1904-05 Dr. 
Ogilvie, lecturer in geology, was absent on leave for purposes of inves- 
tigation, and during her absence the work in geology at Barnard was 
suspended. Her field work involved the exploration of little known 
parts of British Columbia, California, Mexico and New Mexico. The 
investigation dealt principally with problems of glaciation and of petrol- 
ogy. During the summer Dr. Ogilvie was in the field for three months, 
working on the crystalline area of southern Maine. The results of all 
of these problems are being elaborated during the present winter, and 
as soon as finished will be published as Contributions of the department 
of geology of Columbia University. 

The department of geology of Barnard reopened in October and the 
work of the winter has been conducted along the general lines pursued 
two years ago. A general course of two lectures weekly, with one 
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afternoon of laboratory or field work, has been given, covering the ele- 
ments of physiography, lithology, and structural and historical geology. 
A new arrangement has been in force this year in accordance with 
which students can register for an extra point of credit and spend the 
additional time in special problems connected with the work of the gen- 
eral course. Three students have elected this special work. 

The annual appropriation has been expended in much needed addi- 
tions to the library and collection. The equipment is now a satisfac- 
tory one for elementary work, but lacks some of the essentials of 
advanced courses. 

Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures.—The total 
registration in the courses in this department for the year 1905-06 is 
203. Of the 162 students enrolled in elective courses, 32 are taking 
practical linguistic courses, 42 are in courses of a semi-literary nature, 
while 88 are doing purely literary work. Four students are enrolled 
in graduate courses, and one is a candidate for final honors. 

Dr. Braun will give the course on Faust next year, Professor 
Thomas giving the course on the history of German literature. The 
advanced course on the German drama of the nineteenth century, given 
for the first time this year by Dr. Braun, has been elected by fifteen 
students. Important additions have been made during the year to the 
reference books on German literature in the Barnard reading-room 
and have been much appreciated by the instructors as well as by the 
students, who have found them a great convenience in the prompt 
preparation of assignments in the more advanced courses. 

Department of Mathematics —At the New Orleans meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, Dr. Kasner was 
elected vice-president of section A (mathematics and astronomy) for 
the year 1906-07. Dr. Kasner’s address on “ The present problems of 
geometry,” delivered at the International Congress of Arts and Sci- 
ence, has been translated into Polish by Professor Dickstein, editor of 
the Wiadomosci matematycene. 

Department of Philosophy and Psychology.—Such interest has been 
manifested in the courses in philosophy as to lead Dr. W. P. Montague 
to suggest the organization of a Philosophical Club. This has been 
formed with the intention of a somewhat freer and broader discussion 
of philosophical problems than it is possible to get in the regular lec- 
tures. It is hoped that the students in philosophy at Barnard may thus 
be able to listen to other members of the faculty than those who regu- 
larly lecture to them, as well as to scholars from outside the University. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 


At the opening of the present year, the total registration of the Col- 
lege, including students from other parts of the University, passed, for 
the first time, the thousand mark. The primary registration, including 
students from other parts of the University who are candidates for 
Teachers College diplomas, is 845. There are in addition a thousand 
pupils in the Horace Mann Schools, and 200 in the Speyer School. 
There are over a thousand extension students coming to the College 
for partial work. The resident students come from forty states and 
territories, and from eight foreign countries. One-half of them are 
graduates of over a hundred other colleges, most of the remainder being 
graduates of normal or other professional schools. 139 students are 
candidates for the master’s or doctor’s degree, with a major subject in 
education, thus necessitating a steady enlargement of the departments 
giving such graduate work. 

During the year the various undergraduate curriculums given by the 
College have been united into a single professional curriculum, leading 
to the bachelor’s degree and diploma, providing, after the fundamental 
courses in educational psychology and in the history and philosophy 
of education, a choice of some twenty-five major subjects. The most 
interesting change in detail is perhaps that requiring of all students 
preparing to teach in high schools, in addition to preparation in their 
chosen subject for teaching, similar preparation in an additional sub- 
ject, or a course in secondary education in general. Each of the depart- 
ments offering such courses will next year add semi-professional 
courses, which will sum up for the prospective teacher the subject mat- 
ter which is to be presented in high schools. 

For students who have not had all of the academic preparation 
fequired for candidacy for the degree, a special curriculum of two pro- 
fessional years, with a choice of major subjects, and leading to a special 
diploma, has been established. 

The recent decision on the part of Columbia College and of Barnard 
College to provide the academic work required for entrance to the pro- 
fessional curriculum of Teachers College enables Teachers College to 
withdraw its two year collegiate curriculum, and devote itself entirely 
to professional and graduate work. After the present year all fresh- 
men, and after 1907, all sophomores will be referred to Columbia and 
Barnard Colleges. This will make possible, beginning with the coming 
year, considerable developments in the professional work in which the 
College is primarily interested. 
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It is gratifying to know that although the annual expense of carry- 
ing on the work of the College has increased to nearly $400,000, the 
annual deficit which has always been so generously met by the friends 
of the College, is steadily decreasing. During the past year, donors 
have cancelled the entire debt of the College, namely $220,000, thus 
securing Mr. Rockefeller’s first contribution of $250,000, which in- 
creases the endowment of the College to one half-million. Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s further promise of duplicating to the extent of $250,000 all 
other gifts made before January 1, 1907, will make the endowment a 
round million. Minor gifts of interest are the establishment by The 
Daughters of Cincinnati of a tuition scholarship for the daughter of an 
army or naval officer, and the gift, by the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, of an annual prize of $100 for the best essay on some phase 
of the activity of the South before or during the Civil War. 

During the year there have been a number of changes in the faculty 
of the College. Professor E. H. Castle, head of the department of 
history, resigned on account of continued ill health. Professor Henry 
Johnson of the Charleston, Ill., Normal School, has been appointed to 
succeed him. Professor Francis E. Lloyd, head of the department of 
biology, has accepted a position with the Carnegie Institution in its 
desert laboratory at Tucson, Arizona. Professor Herbert V. Abbott 
of the department of English left to accept a similar position in Smith 
College. Professor Louis Rouillion of the department of manual train- 
ing has resigned to become director of the Franklin Institute, Boston. 

The loss of Professor Runyan, whose death was noted in the March 
QuaRTERLY, came on the eve of extensive developments through which 
all of the Kindergarten interests of New York become centered at 
Teachers College. Professor MacVannel has been made director of 
the department. Miss Susan Blow has become a permanent lecturer in 
kindergarten on the College staff. Miss Patty Hill, of Louisville, 
comes to the College as an instructor along with Miss Fulmer, formerly 
of the University of Chicago, and Mrs. Langzettel, of the Froebel 
League, who becomes lecturer on kindergarten in the department of 
extension teaching. The department of domestic art has elaborated 
its work in connection with the Manhattan Trade School for Girls, 
founded and directed by Professor Woolman. Additional develop- 
ments in the department, in the field of interior decoration, are soon to 
be announced. Very extensive developments are similarly in progress 
in the department of domestic science, the staff of which has been in- 
creased by the appointment of Miss Nutting of the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
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pital to a professorship of institutional management, and of Miss Anna 
Barrows of Boston as a lecturer. Professor Sherman, of Columbia, 
will in the future give the department’s lectures on the chemistry of 
foods. Professor D. S. Snedden, of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 
has been appointed adjunct professor of educational administration. In 
the department of mathematics, Professor Smith has placed at the dis- 
posal of his students his collection of mathematical books, pamphlets, 
portraits, autographs and medals of mathematicians, the largest private 
collection of the kind in existence. The collections of the department 
of fine arts have also been very much enlarged, especially by a gift of 
textiles from Professor Ross of Harvard and by the exchange of stu- 
dent work with other institutions, some as far away as Japan. 

The last spring exhibit of the College attracted so much public in- 
terest that this year it will be held throughout an entire week. The 
Educational Museum has given a series of interesting special exhibits, 
and has had its permanent collections considerably increased by gifts 
and purchases from the St. Louis Exhibition. 

Of the many activities associated with the College, interesting ex- 
amples are the seventy clubs and classes for neighborhood work con- 
ducted by the Speyer School, in addition to its regular work; and the 
Sunday School, conducted at the College under the direction of Pro- 
fessor McMurry and Dr. Hodge. 

Increasing interest in the publications of the College has led to the 
establishment of a new series of Contributions to Education. The 
numbers issued this year are as follows: ‘“ Normal school education 
and efficiency in teaching,” by Professor Junius L. Meriam, now of the 
University of Missouri; “General taxation for education and the 
apportionment of school funds,” by Professor E. P. Cubberly, now of 
Leland Stanford, Junior, University ; “ The rise of local school super- 
vision in Massachusetts,” by Professor Henry Suzzallo, now of Leland 
Stanford, Junior, University ; “ The educational theories of Herbart and 
Froebel,” by Professor J. A. MacVannel of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University ; “ City school expenditures,” by Dr. George D. Strayer 
of Teachers College, Columbia University; “Some fiscal aspects of 
public education in American cities,” by Professor E. E. Elliott, now of 
the University of Wisconsin; “ A history of common-school funds in 
the United States,” by Professor Fletcher Harper Swift, now of the 
University of Washington; “A history of sixteenth century arithme- 
tic,” by Professor L. L. Jackson; “ The public primary school-system 
of France, with special reference to the training of teachers,” by Pro- 
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fessor F. H. Farrington, now of the University of California. With 
one exception all are theses prepared by holders of fellowships in the 
College. The Teachers College Record, which is steadily growing in 
popularity, represents the work of the College for undergraduate stu- 
dents. Among the other educational publications now issued from the 
College are the Journal of Geography, edited by Professor Dodge ; the 
Nature Study Review, by Professor Bigelow, and the Plant World, by 
Professor Lloyd. 

The College, as usual, has been the host of numerous academic 
meetings, among the most recent of these being the Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics in the Middle States and Maryland, April 14; 
Eastern Public Education Association, April 17-18; Eastern Art 
Teachers Association and Eastern Manual Training Teachers Associa- 
tion, May 31 to June 2. 

In the students’ world an almost new social atmosphere has been 
produced by its social and rest rooms provided and attractively fur- 
nished by the Trustees. The Phillips Brooks Guild has been fortunate 
in the services of a resident general secretary. The Bulletin is in its 
second year of success as a student publication. A Student Year Book 
is approaching its first annual issue ; and the severity of study has been 
tempered by a series of semi-academic and social functions, not the 
least interesting of which has been a group of excursions to points of 
educational or social interest in the City and its vicinity. 

It is more than gratifying to know that the public appreciation of 
the results of this varied life of the College continues to increase. 
During the past year the appointment committee placed in positions of 
usefulness and profit 347 graduates or former students of the College, 
this meeting, however, scarcely one-fourth of the demand, the total 
number of requests for teachers exceeding 1200. The College is at 
present devoting much time and energy to the compilation of a complete 
and correct directory of graduates and former students. 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


Of the 81 juniors who recently took the final examinations, 72 were 
passed ; 167 out of 230 seniors were passed and 15 out of 18 post grad- 
uates who applied for examination. 

The annual Commencement took place on April 26, at the Carnegie 
Music Hall. 
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SUMMARY OF UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 


Tue TRUSTEES 


February Meeting—The Clerk an- 
nounced the death, on January 20, of 
Charles A. Silliman, who was elected 
a Trustee in 1876. 

The grateful thanks of the Trustees 
were tendered to Mrs. Maria H. Wil- 
liamson, of New York, for her gener- 
ous gift of $150,000, to establish the 
Edward R. Carpentier Fund for the 
endowment of “a professorship or per- 
haps an endowed lectureship on the 
origins and growth of civilizations 
among men”; the donor reserving to 
herself and to her uncle, H. W. Car- 
pentier, of New York, the right, dur- 
ing the lifetime of either, further to 
limit or define the purposes or uses of 
this fund. 

The Trustees accepted with grateful 
thanks the generous offer of Mr. 
George Blumenthal, of New York, to 
give to the University the sum of $100,- 
ooo for the endowment of a chair of 
Politics, and it was resolved that the 
fund so established be named the 
George Blumenthal Endowment Fund. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered to Horace W. Carpentier, of 
the Class of 1848, for his gift of $25,- 
000, to be added to the principal of the 
James S. Carpentier Fund; also to Mr. 
Hugo Lieber, of New York, for his 
gift to the University for the use of 
the departments of physics and physio- 
logical chemistry, of radio-active ma- 
terial, including radium and various 
preparations, of the value of $5,000. 

The Trustees accepted with thanks 
the proposal of the graduates of the 
College, of the School of Mines and 
of the School of Political Science of 
the Class of 1881, to present the sum 


of $4,500 to be used for the erection 
on the plaza in front of the Library 
Building and on its east side, of a flag 
pole and suitable foundation, similar 
to the one already erected on the west 
side by Lafayette Post, G. A. R. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered to the subscribers to the 
Alumni Commemoration Fund, the 
subscriptions amounting, for the cur- 
rent year, to $1,253.92. 

The thanks of the Trustees were ten- 
dered to Count Sergius Witte, of St. 
Petersburg, Russia, for his generous 
gift of five hundred and sixty-three 
volumes of Russian Public Docu- 
ments. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
also voted to the anonymous donor of 
the sum of $30,000, to be expended 
under the direction of the President 
in meeting the needs of the University ; 
to Rutherfurd Stuyvesant, Class of 
1863, for a gift of $500 to the Bruce 
Astronomical Fund; to John Stanton 
for a gift of $500 to the Special Fund 
for Mining and Metallurgy; to Wil- 
liam G. Low, Class of 1865, for a gift 
of $250 for the purchase of books on 
maritime and international law; to 
David L. Haight, M.D., Class of 1864, 
for a gift of microscopes and prepara- 
tions for the department of physiology; 
to an anonymous donor of $100 for 
the department of philosophy; to Miss 
Dina Osterberg for a gift of a tech- 
nical library of books concerning the 
sciences of electricity, mathematics and 
physics, as a memorial of her brother, 
Max Osterberg, E.E., 1894; A.M., 
1896; University Fellow, 1895-6, now 
deceased, to whom the library formerly 
belonged. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
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also voted to Stuyvesant Fish, Class 
of 1871, for a gift of a window in St. 
Paul’s Chapel, in memory of Col. 
Nicholas Fish, Trustee of the College 
from 1817 to 1833, Treasurer in 1823, 
and Chairman of the Trustees from 
1824 to 1832; to the widow and chil- 
dren of Frederic J. De Peyster, Class 
of 1862, for a similar gift in memory 
of members of the De Peyster family; 
and to Mrs. Ambrose C. Kingsland and 
Mrs. George W. Riggs for their par- 
ticipation in gifts of similar windows 
in memory of Ambrose C. Kingsland, 
Class of 1856, and Louis C. Cheesman, 
Class of 1878, respectively. 

A proposed agreement between the 
University and the National Academy 
of Design, providing for cooperation, 
was approved, and the Clerk was au- 
thorized to execute the same on be- 
half of the corporation. 

The special committee, appointed to 
prepare a suitable acknowledgment of 
the personal interest evinced by the 
German Emperor in the establishment 
of the Roosevelt professorship, re- 
ported that an address had been pre- 
pared and printed and handsomely 
bound with a copy of the history of 
the University and was ready for pre- 
sentation. (See The University, p. 
267.) 

A resolution was adopted recom- 
mending the purchase by the City, for 
a public park, of the land lying be- 
tween Riverside Drive and Claremont 
Avenue, one hundred and sixteenth 
and one hundred and twenty-second 
streets. 

An invitation from the American 
Philosophical Society to send represen- 
tatives to the celebration of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Benjamin Franklin, was received and 
accepted, and Mr. John B. Pine and 
Professor William M. Sloane were ap- 
pointed to represent the University. 
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Upon the nomination of the Prussian 
Ministry of Education, Hermann Schu- 
macher, Ph.D., professor of political 
economy in the University of Bonn, 
was appointed to be professor of Ger- 
man history and institutions for one 
year from July 1, 1906, with a seat in 
the faculty of political science. 

Morris Weinrich, M.E., 1904, was 
appointed to be assistant in drawing 
from January 1, 1906, for the re- 
mainder of the academic year, vice T. 
Hamilton Burch, resigned. 

Henry S. Patterson, M.D., was pro- 
moted to be chief of clinic and instruc- 
tor in applied therapeutics. 

Frederick H. Sykes, Ph.D., director 
of extension teaching, was given also 
the title of professor of English in ex- 
tension teaching and assigned to the 
department of English. 

The following resignations were ac- 
cepted: James Brown Scott, J.U.D., 
professor of law, to take effect Janu- 
ary 31, 1906; Amasa Trowbridge, 
Ph.B., adjunct professor of mechanical 
engineering, to take effect January 31, 
1906; George B. Waterhouse, assistant 
in metallurgy, to take effect January 16, 
1906. 

George S. Fullerton, LL.D., pro- 
fessor of philosophy, and Joseph C. 
Pfister, A.M., adjunct professor of 
mechanics, were granted leave of ab- 
sence for the remainder of the aca- 
demic year. 


March Meeting—Horace W. Car- 
pentier was elected a Trustee to suc- 
ceed Charles A. Silliman, deceased. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered to Mrs. Robert E. Livingston 
and John H. Livingston, of the Class 
of 1869, for their proposal to place a 
stained glass window, at a cost not to 
exceed $1,500, in one of the spaces ad- 
joining the large fireplace in Living- 
ston Hall, as a memorial of Robert R. 
Livingston, of the Class of 1765. 
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The thanks of the Trustees were 
also voted to F. Augustus Schermer- 
horn, Class of 1868, for a gift of $500 
to be applied to increasing the equip- 
ment of the department of astronomy, 
and to the Hamburg-American Steam- 
ship Line and the North German Lloyd 
Steamship Line for their offer to fur- 
nish transportation to incumbents of 
the Roosevelt professorship. 

It was resolved, that all requests for 
permission to place memorial tablets in 
St. Paul’s Chapel be referred to the 
Committee on Honors for report as to 
the appropriateness of conferring this 
distinction upon the individual pro- 
posed; also that all memorial tablets 
hereafter to be erected in St. Paul’s 
Chapel shall be of marble and of a de- 
sign approved by the Committee on 
Buildings and Grounds and by the 
University architects. 

It was resolved, that the recom- 
mendations contained in the report of 
the Committee on the Library, adopted 
March 5, 1906, be approved, and that 
the Librarian be and hereby is author- 
ized to transfer to the Hispanic Mu- 
seum of this City, such national and 
civic reports and other public docu- 
ments of Mexico and the states of Cen- 
tral and South America as may be the 
property of the Library of this Uni- 
versity, under an agreement similar in 
all respects to that now in force be- 
tween the Library and the New York 
Botanical Garden. 

The President reported that the Rev. 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman had accepted 
an invitation to preach the Baccalau- 
reate sermon. 

The Statutes were amended by add- 
ing a new chapter, establishing a 
faculty of fine arts. This chapter reads 
as follows: 


§ 160. The Faculty of Fine Arts shall 


consist of the President, the Dean, the 
President of the National Academy of 
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Design, the Director of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, of the professors 
in the Departments of Architecture and 
Music, and such professors in the De- 
partments of Painting, Sculpture and 
the Decorative Arts as may be nomi- 
nated by the President of the Univer- 
sity and the National Academy of De- 
sign, acting jointly, to the Trustees for 
appointment in their discretion, and 
of such other professors as may be 
assigned to the Faculty by the Trus- 


tees. 

§ 161. This Faculty shall have charge 
of the School of Architecture and the 
School of Music. It shall have power 
and it shall be its duty to fix the re- 
quirements for admission for such stu- 
dents in the School of Design as are 
candidates for a degree or other Uni- 
versity recognition, the program of 
their studies and the conditions of 
graduation; to establish rules for ascer- 
taining the proficiency of such students 
and the assignment of University 
honors; to fix the times of examina- 
tions in such courses; to prepare and 
publish from time to time a statement 
of the program of studies in such 
courses, specifying the studies to be 
pursued in each year and in each of 
the departments of instruction; and 
to make regulations for their own pro- 
ceedings. 

_ § 162. The program of studies shall 
include instruction and research in the 
Departments of Architecture, Decora- 
tive Art, Music, Painting and Sculpture. 


The following sums were appro- 
priated for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the corporation for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1907: 


For educational adminis- 
tration and instruction, 
buildings and tunds, 
the library, and business 
administration $1,191,460.48 

For annuities. 42,420.00 

For taxes other 
charges, exclusive of in- 
terest, upon the Wil- 
liamsbridge and Loubat 
properties 85,660.00 

For interest on the debt.. 124,920.00 


Making in all a total of .$1,444,460.48 
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It was resolved, that the sum so ap- 
propriated be paid (1) out of the in- 
come and accumulation of invested 
funds applicable to such expenditures ; 
(2) out of gifts for any of the purposes 
mentioned in the schedules; (3) out 
of the general income of the corpora- 
tion; (4) out of special sources of in- 
come mentioned in the schedules; (5) 
out of interest receivable; (6) out of 
any funds that may be contributed for 
the purpose of guaranteeing or making 
good deficiencies; (7) out of moneys 
paid by Barnard College and Teachers 
College; (8) if necessary, by borrow- 
ing. 

It was further resolved, that unless 
otherwise ordered by the Trustees, 
there shall be appropriated for the edu- 
cational and business administration of 
the University for the year 1907-8, and 
annually thereafter, the sum of three 
hundred and eighty-two thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-three and 
76-100 dollars ($382,783.76) and no 
more, out of the rents to be received, 
and that the excess of rents in each 
year over said sum shall be appro- 
priated exclusively to the liquidation of 
the debt and interest. 

It was resolved, that an amount not 
exceeding $9,000 be added to the ap- 
propriations for the department of 
mechanical engineering for the pur- 
chase of testing machinery, and charged 
to the income of the Phoenix Fund; 
that the sum of $400 be added to the 
appropriations for the department of 
chemistry for the year 1905-6 to pro- 
vide additional assistance; that the 
sum of $400 be appropriated for the 
publication of the lectures of Professor 
Bjerknes and Professor Lorentz, from 
the income of the Ernest Kempton 
Adams Research Fund; and that the 
sum of $500 be added to the appropria- 
tion to the school of medicine for the 
year 1906-7 for pathological work in 
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the department of obstetrics and 
charged to the income of the R. S. 
Carpentier Fund; the work to be car- 
ried on in the laboratory of the depart- 
ment of pathology. 

Professor William Hallock was ap- 
pointed dean of the faculty of pure 
science, vice Professor Edmund B. 
Wilson, resigned, and Professor James 
R. Wheeler was appointed acting dean 
of the faculty of fine arts. 

Professor E. F. Nichols was ap- 
pointed Ernest Kempton Adams Re- 
search Fellow for the year 1906-7. 

Henry L. Moore, Ph.D., now ad- 
junct professor of political economy, 
was promoted to be professor of polit- 
ical economy. 

George C. D. Odell, Ph.D., now ad- 
junct professor of English, was pro- 
moted to be professor of English, with 
a seat in the faculty of Columbia Col- 
lege. 

Charles E. Lucke, M.S., Ph.D., now 
instructor in mechanical engineering, 
was promoted to be adjunct professor 
of mechanical engineering, with a seat 
in the faculty of applied science. 

Curtis Hidden Page, Ph.D., now lec- 
turer in the Romance languages and 
literatures, was promoted to be adjunct 
professor of the Romance languages 
and literatures, with a seat in the fac- 
ulty of philosophy. 

The appointment of Julian Blanch- 
ard (A.B., Trinity College, N. C., 
1905) to be lecturer in physics from 
February 1 to June 30, 1906, vice R. F. 
Deimel, resigned, was confirmed. 

Professors Wheeler, Young, Olcott 
and Hirth, and Mr. Edward Robin- 
son, assistant director of the Metro- 
politan Museum, were assigned to seats 
in the faculty of fine arts. 

The title of Professor James R. 
Wheeler was changed from “ Professor 
of Greek” to “Professor of Greek 
Archeology and Art.” 
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April Meeting—General Carpentier 
was elected a member of the commit- 
tee on the library to succeed Mr. Silli- 
man. 

The President announced that the 
Rev. Alexis W. Stein had accepted the 
invitation of the Trustees to become 
chaplain of the University. 

The committee on education reported 
a proposed arrangement with the City 
of New York for testing electric 
meters and-appliances in the labora- 
tories of the University and submitted 
a form of agreement which was ap- 
proved. 


University CouNcIL 


February Meeting—The following 
resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, (1) That students shall be 
allowed to fulfill the requirements of 
two minor subjects for the degree of 
master of arts at the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

(II) That students shall be allowed 
to fulfil all the requirements of the 
minor subjects, except that of the oral 
examination for the degree of doctor 
of philosophy, at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

The President appointed as a stand- 
ing committee on cooperation with the 
Union Theological Seminary the repre- 
sentatives in the Council from the 
faculties of political science and phi- 
losophy, together with President Hall 
of the Union Theological Seminary, 
who was empowered to name a mem- 
ber of his faculty as a sixth member 
of- the committee. 

Resolved, That all essays for the 
degree of master of arts be furnished 
in duplicate—one copy to be deposited 
in the University library and a second 
copy to be given to the department in 
which the student is pursuing his 
major subject. 

Resolved, That students under the 
faculties of political science, philoso- 
phy and pure science must matriculate 
within one week of the stated opening 
of the half-year, in order to obtain full 
credit for residence for that half-year, 
unless an extension be granted by the 
dean of the faculty concerned for rea- 
sons of weight. 
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Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Council that it is inexpedient that the 
degrees of Columbia University should 
be conferred cum laude. 

The following report and recom- 
mendation of the committee on higher 
degrees, to whom were referred cer- 
tain questions arising out of the ad- 
ministration of Rule 10 of the regula- 
tions governing the higher degrees, 
was adopted: 

Two questions are involved— 

(1) The policy ta be followed con- 
cerning students who, while still un- 
dergraduates in Columbia College and 
students in the Medical School, wish 
to enrol themselves as candidates for 
the degree of master of arts; and 

(II) The advisability of retaining 
Rule 10 in its present form. 

With regard to (I) the committee 
would point out that a precedent has 
been formed by the committee on 
higher degrees which seems to pro- 
vide a proper way of meeting all such 
cases. It has happened in several in- 
stances recently that undergraduates in 
Columbia College and Teachers Col- 
lege who had but a few points to ac- 
quire toward the baccalaureate degree 
have found themselves well able to 
carry on at the same time a part or 
even all of the work required for the 
master’s degree. The admission of 
such candidates to the graduate 
courses naturally depends upon the 
recommendation of the professors con- 
cerned, and when this has been given 
and the work performed, the student, 
after receiving the bachelor’s degree 
and matriculating as a candidate for 
the master’s degree, has applied to the 
committee on higher degrees for per- 
mission to count these courses to- 
wards the higher degree. If the de- 
partmental reports upon such work 
have been satisfactory and the dean 
of the faculty concerned has recom- 
mended such action the committee on 
higher degrees has granted such ap- 
plications. The degree of master of 
arts is in no case granted until a full 
academic year has elapsed since the 
bachelor’s degree was conferred; and 
it should be pointed out that students 
who thus receive the privilege of at- 
tending graduate courses are not re- 
garded as candidates for the higher 
degrees as long as they are technically 
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still undergraduates, because such 
candidacy is possible only to holders 
of the first degree. Of course no 
work which has been counted toward 
the first degree is allowed to be 
counted toward the second. As such 
admission to graduate courses and the 
ee of counting them for the 
igher degree when satisfactorily com- 
pleted depend primarily upon the 
recommendation and consent of pro- 
fessors and deans concerned, a double 
control is exercised. The committee 
believes that in the application of this 
principle throughout the University a 
solution of the problem will be found. 

As regards (II) the Committee re- 
gards the requirement of one minor 
subject, to be taken in addition to the 
work for the professional degree, as 
too small. It would recommend that 
Rule 10 as now existing be abolished, 
and that the following substituted : 

“Students holding the required first 
degree who are primarily registered 
in a professional school of Columbia 
University, or in an allied professional 
school, may be registered as candi- 
dates for the higher degrees in the 
faculty of political science, the faculty 
of philosophy, or the faculty of pure 
science. In such a case the candidate 
must take his major subject under one 
of these faculties, and must conform 
to all its rules as regards examinations, 
essays and dissertation; but he may 
offer, as the equivalent of the two 
minor subjects, such of his professional 
courses as may be approved for that 
purpose by the dean of the faculty 
under which the major subject is taken 
and by the committee on higher de- 
grees.” 

The Committee desires to point out 
that the rule above proposed repro- 
duces the arrangement now existing 
between the faculties of political sci- 
ence and the faculty of philosophy on 
one hand and the Union and the 
General Theological Seminaries on the 
other. It seems to the committee that 
this arrangement may well be extended 
to govern the relations between the 
three faculties primarily concerned and 
all the professional schools. 

The following appointment was 
made to a University scholarship for 
the second half of the academic year, 
1905-06: 
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Comparative Literature 
McQuilkin De Grange. 
Frederick, Md. 
A.B., Johns Hopkins University, 


1900. 
LL.B., Catholic University of 
America, 1902. 
The following resolutions 
adopted : 


Resolved, (1) That the University 
confer the degree of doctor of phar- 
macy in 1906 and 1907 upon such of 
the graduate students of the College 
of Pharmacy as are entitled thereto 
under the existing arrangement; and 

(II) That the said degree be con- 
ferred in the years named, upon such 
as are entitled to receive the same 
from the College of Pharmacy, pro- 
vided that at the time of entering upon 
the course leading to the degree of 
graduate in pharmacy, they possessed 
the educational qualification now re- 
quired for entrance to the University 
course, and provided that they received 
the degree of graduate in pharmacy 
in the year 1900, or subsequently. 

April Meeting—The following fel- 
lowships were awarded: 


were 


UNIVERSITY FELLOWSHIPS 


Frank Chester Becker, Plymouth, 
Pa., philosophy; Henry Kreitzer Ben- 
son, Seattle, Wash., physical chemistry; 
Robert Emmet Chaddock, Wooster, 
Ohio, sociology; Claude Moore Fuess, 
Waterville, . Y., English; Carl 
Frederick L. Huth, Milwaukee, Wis., 
ancient and medizval history; Nicholas 
August Koenig, New York City, 
Semitic languages; Francis Church 
Lincoln, New York City, geology; 
John Angus Campbell Mason, Strat- 
ford, Ont., modern European history; 
Edward McChesney Sait, Toronto, 
Can., political science; Edward Sapir, 
New York City, linguistics and anthro- 
pology; Fred Jay Seaver, Mt. Pleasant, 
Ia., botany; Charles Rupert Stockard, 
Columbus, Miss., zoology; Harold 
Worthington Webb, Glen Ridge, N. J., 
physics; Charles Clarence Williamson, 
Salem, Ohio, political economy. 


Honorary FELLowsHIPS 


George Wilber Hartwell, Albion, 
Mich., mathematics; Howard Lee Mc- 
Bain, Richmond, Va., constitutional 
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law; Alfred Horatio Upham, Eaton, 
Ohio, comparative literature. 


Enpowep FELLowsHIPS 


Tyndall Fellowship: Frederic Colum- 
bus Blake, Leadville, Colo.—Drisler 
Fellowship: Charles Jones Ogden, 
New York City—Garth Fellowship: 
James Henry Gilbert, Eugene, Ore.— 
Mosenthal Fellowship: William Jacob 
Kraft, Mamaroneck, N. Y.—Proudfit 
pomoengg in Letters: Charles Francis 
Lawson, New York City.—Schiff Fel- 
lowship: Samuel George Nissenson, 
New York City—Carl Schurz Fel- 
lowship: Henry Hermann Louis 
Schulze, Yonkers, N. Y. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE FELLOWSHIPS 


Julian Ashby Burruss, Richmond, 
Va.; Percival Richard Cole, Sydney, 
New South Wales; Herbert Thomas 
John Coleman, Toronto, Ont.; Nellie 
Esther Goldthwaite, South Hadley, 
Mass.; Joseph Lindsay Henderson, 
Tyler, Tex.; Arthur Julius Jones, 
Grinnell, Ia.; Samuel Chester Parker, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Professor Crampton, and Messrs. 
Goetze and Keppel were appointed a 
committee on Commencement. 

Professor George William Knox 
was appointed a sixth member of the 
standing committee on cooperation 
with the Union Theological Seminary. 

Resolved, that the secretary of the 
Council be authorized to issue a cer- 
tification to those candidates for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy who 
have been recommended to the Presi- 
dent for the bestowal of the degree, 
but: have not yet filed the printed dis- 
sertation with the Registrar of the 
University, to the effect that with this 
exception they have fulfilled all the re- 
quirements for the degree. 

Resolved, that the summer session 
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courses, as printed in the announce- 
ment of the summer session of 1906 in 
partial fulfilment of the requirements 
for the degree of master of arts, be 
approved. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


February Meeting—The announce- 
ment was received of the promotion of 
adjunct professor MacVannel to be 
professor of the philosophy of educa- 
tion and director of the department of 
kindergarten, and of the appointment 
of Professor Henry Johnson of the 
Charleston, Ill., State Normal School, 
as head of the department of history 
to succeed Professor E. H. Castle, who 
has resigned because of continued ill 
health. The appropriation by the 
Trustees of a special publication fund 
and the appointment of Professors 
Thovediien, Loden, eden. tel Tae 
low, and Secretary Furst as a board of 
publication were also announced. 

In view of the ao by Colum- 
bia College and Barnard College to 
maintain, as prerequisite to the pro- 
fessional curriculum of Teachers Col- 
lege, a two years collegiate curriculum 
including such courses as Teachers 
College may desire, it was resolved 
that Teachers College shall receive no 
freshmen after 1906 and no sophomores 
after 1907, and make no announcement 
of a collegiate curriculum during the 
term of this eement. 

The following new courses of in- 
struction were established: Biology, 
53-54, applied biology, 4 points; Eng- 
lish, 53-54, literary forms, 6 points; 
German 51-52, modern German gram- 
mar, 6 points; German IoI-102, mod- 
ern German syntax, 6 points; German 
103-104, phonetics, 4 points; Latin ro1- 
102, Latin readings, advanced, 4 points ; 
and manual training 13-14, evolution 
of typical industties, 6 points. 
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Columbia University Club 


The Columbia University Club now 
numbers 812 resident and 131 non-resi- 
dent members. The attendance at the 
Club House continues to increase and 
several very successful smokers have 
recently been given. It is proposed to 
reconstruct the stable on the rear of 
the lot owned by the Club, in order to 
provide two squash courts. 

The new Year Book has just been 
issued. From its prefatory remarks we 
note that the Club is now in a most 
flourishing condition and simply awaits 
an increased membership before utiliz- 
ing all of the lot owned by it at the cor- 
ner of Gramercy Park and Irving Place 
for club purposes; and that it is hoped 
within the next few years to be able to 
erect a substantial building on that part 
of the lot which is now occupied by the 
stable and dining-room platform, so as 
to have not only additional rooms for 
those living at the Club, but also to 
provide a large meeting hall where 
Club and University affairs can be 


held. 
Columbia College 


The College Alumni Association has 
undertaken to meet the cost of carv- 
ing the seals of Kings College, of the 
Regents of the University of the State 
of ar York, and of Columbia Col- 
lege, on the south facade of Hamilton 
Hall. The three seals represent the 
historic sequence of the corporate ex- 
istence of the College—under the Gov- 
ernors of Kings College from 1754 
to 1784; under the Regents of the Uni- 
versity from 1784 to 1787; and under 
the Trustees of Columbia College from 
1784 to the present time. The asso- 
ciation has also decided to present a 
number of framed portraits of dis- 
tinguished alumni, accompanied by au- 
tograph letters, to be hung in the 
Dean’s office and in the College Li- 


brary. 
School of Law 


The Law School Alumni Association 
at its last annual meeting elected as 
resident the Hon. Morgan J. O’Brien, 
75, LL.D., to succeed the Hon. E. H. 


Lacombe, ’65, who declined a reelec- 
tion. The following vice-presidents 
were elected: George L. Rives, °73, 
W. B. Hornblower, ’75, and Adrian H. 
Joline, ’72. William Parmenter Mar- 
tin, 92, and Frederic White Shepard, 
97, were reelected treasurer and sec- 
retary, respectively. The annual re- 
port of the standing committee, which 
has been printed and distributed, shows 
that the membership of the association 
now numbers 408. On November 20 
the association gave a dinner to the 
Hon. Morgan J. O’Brien, its then vice- 
president, in honor of his appointment 
as presiding justice of the Appellate 
Division, which was attended by over 
two hundred members of the bench 
and bar. The sub-committee on law 
clerkships reported that it had made 
a satisfactory beginning and had as- 
sisted a number of graduates of the 
school to obtain positions in law 
offices. The association has just issued 
its annual report. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


The annual meeting of the P. & S. 
Alumni Association was held on Janu- 
ary 30, 1906, at the Hotel Astor. The 
following officers were elected for the 
year: Dr. T. . Cheesman, ’74C., 
"78, P.andS., president; Dr. W. K. 
Draper, ’88, vice-president; Dr. W. R. 
Williams, ’95, secretary; Dr. H. E. 
Hale, ’96, assistant secretary; and Dr. 
W. G. LeBoutillier, ’80C., ’83 P.andS., 
Dr. C. A. McWilliams, ’95, Dr. C. H. 
Peck, ’92, and Dr. August Wadsworth, 
’96, councilors. 


Long Island P. and S. 


The annual meeting of the Long 
Island Alumni Association of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons was 
held on February 16, 1906, and the 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Dr. D. D. Roberts, ’98, 
president; Dr. W. A. Sherwood, ’97, 
treasurer and secretary; and Dr. H. G. 
Webster, ’95, Dr. A. M. Judd, ’93, and 
Dr. H. P. deForest, ’90, trustees. 
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Civil Engineering 


On the evening of April 14 the grad- 
uates of the school of civil engineering 
assembled at a dinner held in the ban- 
quet hall of the Hotel Astor. There 
were over one hundred graduates pres- 
ent, representing classes from 1876 to 
1906. This reunion is the second of 
its kind, the first having been held in 
March, 1905. The toastmaster of the 
evening was Mr. William Barclay Par- 
sons, and the speakers included Presi- 
dent Butler, Professor Burr, Mr. 
Henry F. Hornbostel, and President 
Alexander C. Humphreys of Stevens 
Institute. 


School of Architecture 


At a meeting of the Society of Co- 
lumbia University Architects held at 
the Architectural League of New York, 
on Tuesday, April 24, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuin 
year: D. E. Waid, ’92, president; J. M. 
Hewlett, ‘90, first vice-president; 
Henry Hornbostel, ’91, second vice- 
president; W. W. Jackson, ’92, re- 
corder; Goldwin Goldsmith, ’96, treas- 
urer, and H. S. Kissam, ’86, secretary. 

Several important undertakings have 
been discussed and placed in the hands 
of committees for report to the board 
of governors; among these may be 
mentioned the holding of an exhibition 
and dinner in the coming fall to cele- 
brate the quarter centenary of the 
birth of the school; the publication of 
a quarterly bulletin of information as 
to the school and the society; the 
securing of some headquarters for the 
society where its records may be kept 
and where some representative may 
be constantly on hand. 

The annual dinner for all the for- 
mer students of the school will 
held under the auspices of the so- 
ciety, probably on Classday, June 11. 

Huger Elliott, ’99, who returned last 
fall from a four-years’ period of study 
and travel in France and Italy, is as- 
sistant in design in the school of archi- 
tecture of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He has recently completed ee 
the department of fine arts of Vassar 
College a large water-color copy of 
the great fresco by Taddeo Gaddi in 
the Spanish chapel of Santa Maria 
Novella, Florence. 
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F. A. Nelson, 1900, has returned 
from Paris, where he received the 
Diplime du Gouvernement in archi- 
tecture in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
and is at present with Delano and Ald- 
rich (W. A. Delano, special, ’95; C. 
H. Aldrich, ’93) in their office at 4 East 
30th street. 

H. F. Hornbostel, ’91, architect of 
the Carnegie Technical Institute at 
Pittsburgh, is also professor of archi- 
tecture in the schools of the institute, 
with a class of over sixty draftsmen 
under his instruction. He is also the 
author of the preliminary design for 
the proposed University stadium along 
the banks of the Hudson. 

Louis Brown, whose death was an- 
nounced in April, was a non-graduate 
member of the class of 1888, and was 
at the time of his death associated with 
Mr. Hornbostel as architect of the new 
Alpha Delta Phi Club a 

There are at present in Paris, for 
the most part registered in the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, seven graduates and 
fifteen non-graduates of the school of 
architecture. The graduates are J. T. 
Hanemann, 1902, W. H. Beers, 1903, 
R. H. Dana, Jr. 1903, Shepherd 
Stevens, 1903, John Wynkoop, 1903 
(holder of the Paris prize of the So- 
ciety of Beaux-Arts Architects, won 
in 1905), E. C. Dean, 1904, and W. R 
Powell, 1904. 


Doctors of Philosophy 


On the evening of April 18 there 
was organized at the Columbia Univer- 
sity Club the Association of Doctors 
of Philosophy of Columbia University, 
which purposes to bring the holders of 
the doctorate from Columbia Univer- 
sity together socially, to keep them in 
touch with the institution and with 
one another, and to promote the best 
interests of the University, of the doc- 
torate and of the members of the asso- 
ciation, The first formal meeting of 
the new organization is to be held at 
Commencement, on the afternoon of 
June 13, 1906, and it is expected that 
a large membership will be secured 
before that time, inasmuch as consider- 
able interest has been shown in the 
movement from its inception, particu- 
larly by out-of-town graduates. Per- 
manent officers are to be elected at 
the Commencement meeting, until 
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which time the executive control of 
the new organization is to be invested 
in the temporary chairman, Professor 
Rudolf Tombo, Jr., the t fary sec- 
retary-treasurer, Dr. C. A. Beard (Co- 
lumbia University), and a committee 
of three to be appointed by the chair. 
This is the ninth local alumni associa- 
tion thus far established, the others 
being those of Columbia College, the 
School of Law, the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, the Schools of 
Applied Science, the School of Archi- 
tecture, Teachers College, Barnard 
College, and the College of Pharmacy. 


Alumni Council 


The Alumni Council has recently been 
reorganized under a modified agree- 
ment of union which will materially 
increase its efficiency, and the follow- 
ing Tepresentatives have been elected 
by the associations: From the College 
Association, Willard V. King, ’89, John 
B. Pine, ‘97, and J. Howard Van Am- 
ringe, 60; from the Law School Asso- 
ciation, Howard Van Sinderen, ’83, 
Gustavus T. Kirby, ’98, and George W. 
Kirchwey (Dean) ; from the P. and S. 
Association, John G. Curtis, M.D., ’7o0, 
Frank W. Jackson, M.D., ’79, and 
Walter Mendelson, M.D., ’79; from 
the Schools of Applied Science Asso- 
oe, Eben E. Olcott, ’74, James F. 

Kemp, ’84, and Francis B. Crocker, ’82. 


The annual visitation of the various 
western alumni associations was made 
this year by the Registrar of the Uni- 
versity, at the request of the Alumni 
Council. This was the third year in 
which these visitations have been un- 
dertaken, Dean Kirchwey having rep- 
resented the Council in 1904, and Dr. 
Canfield in 1905. As the latter pointed 
out in the Quarrerty last year, these 
visitations are simply in the nature of 
an oral report on the work of the year 
and the general development of the 
University, and are not begging or 
proselyting expeditions. A set of lan- 
tern slides had been posened in ad- 
vance and the views of the University, 
old and new, aroused great interest; 
all of the meetings were unusually suc- 
cessful and much enthusiasm for alma 
mater was shown. New associations 
were established at Pittsburgh, Indian- 
apolis, Louisville, Cleveland, Columbia, 
Mo., and Madison, Wis. A brief ac- 
count of the various meetings follows: 
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District of Columbia.—The annual 
meeting and dinner of the District of 
Columbia Alumni Association was 
held at the home of its president, Mr. 
John Cropper, 1742 M Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the evening of March 
3. At the business meeting officers 
were elected for the ensuing year, as 
follows: John Cropper, ’70C., — 
dent; Arnold Hague, honorary 
1901, William Dudley Foulke, oe” 
’71L., Larkin W. Glazebrook, ’90(P. 
and S.), and William R. Hillyer, ’61C., 
vice-presidents ; George O. Totten, Jr., 
’91A., secretary, and Marcus Benja- 
min, ’78S., treasurer. At the dinner 
an address was delivered by the Cuban 
Minister, Gonzalo de Quesada, ’g1S., 
and the present condition and pros- 
pective development of the University 
were outlined by the representative of 
the Alumni’ Council. In addition to 
those mentioned above, the following 
Columbia men attended the meeting: 
S. S. Laws, ’7oL., Dr. W. Duncan 
McKim, ’75C., ’78(P. and S.), H. M. 
Wilson, ’81S., Robert Fitch Shepard, 
", Fel. K. Richards, ’890C., 
Alpheus Winter, 1900(Pl.), Harry 
Hull St. Clair, 2d, 1900C., John M. 
Gitterman, ’92(Pl.), Samuel Crandall, 
1904(P1.), David L. Wing(P1.), 
Walter M. Gilbert, and Francis Walker, 
’95(P1.). 


Pittsburgh—On Friday evening, 
March 16, a number of Columbia 
alumni met at the Union Club and or- 
ganized the Columbia Alumni Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh. Professor F. T. 
Aschman of the Western University of 
Pennsylvania served as chairman of 
the meeting. A telegram of congratu- 
lation from President Butler was read, 
and the representative of the Council 
addressed the meeting. The followin 
officers were elected: President, c 
Harton Singer, ’80; vice-presidents, C. 
A. Painter, 84, and W. A. Bostwick, 
‘98; secretary-treasurer, Hugh P. Tie- 
mann, 1900; executive committee, (for 
one year) Dr. J. - Shaw, 3 
two years) Jas. M. Clark, ’87, 
three years) Dr. Richard B. Faulkner, 
75. The following men were present: 
J. P. Shaw, ’90(P. and S.), A. H. An- 
derson, 1903L., F. T. Aschman, ’81S., 
P. S. Ache, 1903L., O. M. Sanford, 
*80C., J. G. Connell, ’77(P. and S.), R 
B. Faulkner, ’75(P. and S.), G. H 
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Singer, ’80S., G. D. Millers 1 
L. ushlander, 1901L., J cKelsey, 
rout ; d S.), E. W. Bartberger, 
1900S a ™. Clark, ’87L., and H. P. 
Tiemann, 1900S. The first annual din- 
ner of the new association was held 
at the Union Club on May 11, and was 
attended by Professors Chandler and 
Stoughton of the University. 


Indianapolis.—The first annual din- 
ner of the Columbia University Club 
of Indiana was held in the University 
Club of Indianapolis on the evening 
of March 17. The following toasts 
were given, Edward Daniels, ’77L., 
acting as toastmaster: “ The Columbia 
University Club of Indiana,” L. A. Ba- 
con(T.C.); “Reminiscences,” G. G. 
Briggs, ’88L., president of the recently 
organized Louisville Alumni Associa- 
tion; “ Columbia’s past record,” Dr. L. 
N. Chase, ’95C., instructor in English 
at the University of Indiana; “The 
small College,” Dr. D. C. Brown, act- 
ing president of Butler College; and 
“The future of Columbia University,” 
Professor Rudolf Tombo, Jr. Among 
the Columbia graduates and guests 
present were Edward Daniels, ’77L., 
George G. Briggs, ’88L., Dr. L. N. 
Chase, ’95C., Francis O. Dorsey, ’96 P. 
and S.), Thomas Bloomfield, ’90 
Paul F. Martin, 1900( P. and S.), H. L. 
Smith, 1905(T.C.), W. A. Jessup, 
1905(T.C.), Theophilus J. Moll, ’98 
(P1.), Franklin S. Hoyt, 1905(T.C.), 
Oscar L. Pond, 1902L., B. V. Moore, 
1904L., M. Thorner, ’98(P. and S.), 
H. R. Faunce, 1902(T.C.), Daniel W. 
Layman, ’98(P. and S.), C. F. New, 
1904(P. and S.), J. L. Massena, 1903 
(T.C.), Russell Trall Byers, 1901L., 
Harry J. Milligan, ’78L., Louis A. Ba- 
con, 1900(T.C.), Norman Hackett, ’o98 
University of Michigan, and Dr. De- 
marcus C. Brown. 


St. Louis.—The fourth annual dinner 
of the St. Louis Alumni Association 
was held at the St. Louis Club on 
Monday, March 19. Dr. H. N. Spen- 
cer, 68(P. and S.), served as toast- 
master, and addresses were made by 
Bishop Daniel S. Tuttle, ’57C., Arthur 
Thacher, ’77S., and Professor Tombo. 
At the business meeting the following 
officers were unanimously elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Hon. 
Julius S. Walsh, "64L. ; vice-president, 
Leon Harrison, ’86C.; and secretary- 
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treasurer, Dr. George M. Tuttle, ’88C., 
’91(P. and S.). The dinner was at- 
tended by the Rt. Rev. Daniel Sylves- 
ter Tuttle, S.T.D., LL.D., ’57C., Dr. H. 
N. Spencer, ’68(P. and S.), Philip N. 
Moore, ’74S., Arthur Thacher, ’77S., 
Otto M. von Schrader, ’82L., H. A. 
Wheeler, ’80S., Dr. George M. Tuttle, 
’88C., ’91(P. and S.), Dr. Hartwell N. 
Lyon, ’90(P. and S.), Dr. George E. 
Lyon, ’90(P. and S.), Dr. John A. Cal- 
nane, ’94(P. and S.), Laurence Ewald, 
’96A., Guy C. Mariner, ’96A., Louis 
Le Beaunce, ’97A., Gustavus Sessing- 
haus, ’98S., L. D. "Turner, Jr., 1901L., 
Wilbur T. Trueblood, 1900A.,, and 
Samuel R. Fowler, 1902L. 


Columbia, Mo.—On the evening of 
March 20, at Columbia, Mo., the Co- 
lumbia University Alumni Association 
of Central Missouri was formed with 
the following charter members: Earl 
R. Bradsher, A.M., 1904, Walter W. 
Cook, ’94C., William H. Cook (T.C.), 
Jesse H. Coursault (T.C.), William B. 
Elkin Saeed James T. Gerould, 
Frank P. Graves, ’90C., Edward W. 
Hinton, ’orL., Isidor Loeb, Ph.D., 1901, 
Junius L. Meriam, Ph. D., 1905, Ernest 
E. Morgan (Pg.), Jesse E. Pope, 1900 
(P1.), and Albert S. Reed (Ph.). 
Professor Graves was elected president 
and Professor W. W. Cook, secretary 
and treasurer. On the same evening 
Professor Tombo lectured before the 
German Club of the University of 
Missouri on “Faust,” and earlier in 
the day he gave an illustrated lecture 
to the students of the university on 
“Columbia University.” 


Kansas City.—At the Baltimore 
Hotel on March 21, the Kansas City 
Alumni Association of Columbia Uni- 
versity held its second annual dinner. 
The following officers were reelected 
for the coming year: President, the 
Rt. Rev. Edward R. Atwell, 62C. ; 
vice-presidents, Rev. Theodore B. Fos- 
ter, ’79C., Hon. Henry L. McCune, 
’*86L., and Robert McE. Schauffler, ’96 
(P. and S.); secretary, John C. Mere- 
dith, ’86L., and treasurer, Edward G. 
Blair, ’89(P. and S.). With the excep- 
tion of the president, who was out of 
town, all of the officers were present, 
as well as Lester W. Hall, roo1L., 
Alfred Gregory, ’84L., G. E. Bellows, 
’85(P. and S.), and the representative 
of the Council, who delivered an illus- 
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trated talk on the progress of the Uni- 
versity during the past year. 


Denver.—The eleventh annual ban- 

et of the Alumni Association in 

lorado was held at the University 
Club, Denver, on the evening of March 
24, 1906. At the business meeting 
which preceded the dinner, James D. 
Benedict, ’99L., was elected president, 
F. H. McNaught, ’78(P. and S.), vice- 
president, and Raymond J. McPhee, 
1905L.,° secretary and treasurer. In 
addition to the above, the meeting was 
attended by Dr. Charles A. Powers, ’83 
(P. and S.), William L. Dayton, ’89L., 
Alfred Mann, ’92(P. and S.), W. Allen 
Johnson, 53C, J. Barent Johnson, 
1900C., Calvin Whiting, ’82L., all of 
Denver; Charles Clyde Spicer, 1904L., 
and Daniel J. Scully, ’99(P. and S.), 
of Colorado Springs; Francis E. 
Bouck, Ph.B., ’95, of Leadville, and 
Joseph Hershey Bair, Ph.D., 1903, of 
Boulder, Col. Mr. James D. Benedict 
served as toastmaster, and addresses 
were made by the Rev. W. Allen John- 
son, Dr. Charles A. Powers, Professor 
Tombo, and several others. 


Omaha.—The annual meeting of the 
Columbia Alumni Association of Ne- 
braska was held at the Omaha Club, 
Omaha, on the evening of March 26. 
The officers of the association, consist- 
ing of Victor Rosewater, Ph.B., ’or, 
Ph.D., ’93, president; M. C. Geisthardt, 
’92L., vice-president, and W. F. Milroy, 
*82(P. and S.), president of the Omaha 
Medical College, secretary-treasurer, 
were unanimously reelected. After the 
business meeting Professor Tombo 
gave a full account of the recent 
growth of the University. 

On the evening of March 27, Pro- 
fessor Tombo lectured on “ Faust” be- 
fore the Humboldt Society of Iowa 
College, Grinnell, Iowa, and also gave 
an illustrated talk on Columbia Univer- 
sity before the students of the College. 


Madison, Wisconsin—The Columbia 
Alumni Association of Madison (Wis- 
consin) was organized at a smoker given 
to Professor Tombo by the Columbia 
graduates on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and those resi- 
dent in Madison on the evening of 
March 28 There are no less than 
twenty-one Columbia men in Madison, 
of whom eighteen are teaching at the 
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University of Wisconsin. With three 
or four exceptions, all of these attended 
the smoker, and great interest was 
shown in the report of the University’s 
progress. The membership list of the 
new association is as follows: D. Earle 
Burchell, 1904C., Arthur Beaty, Ph.D. 
1897, Charles H. Burnside, ‘of, W. F. 
Dearborn, Ph.D. 1905, J. F. Dilworth, 
A.M. 1903, Thomas H. Dickinson, 
A.M. 1900, Edward C. Elliott, Ph.D. 
1905, Richard T. Ely, ’76, Hermann 
Hilmer, A.M. 1905, Stanley C. Hanks, 
’98L., Reginald H. Jackson, ’99(P. and 
S.), John L. Kind, Ph.D. 1906, Ulrich 
B. Phillips, Ph.D. 1902, D. L. Patter- 
son, 1904(Pl.), Frederick W. Roe, 
A.M. 1904, L. P. Shanks, A.M. 1904, 
Charles W. Stoddart, 1900C., A.M. 1901, 
Charles S. Sheldon, 1868(P. and S.), 
C. A. Tibbals, Jr., 1903S., Augustus 
Trowbridge, ’92S., and E. C. Wooley, 
Ph.D. 1901. In addition to the above 
Miss F. C. Berkeley, A.M. 1905, is an 
instructor in English at the University 
of Wisconsin. Dr. John L. Kind pre- 
sided over the meeting and appointed 
a committee of three, which sub- 
mitted a constitution at the next meet- 
ing, held on April 10. The constitution 
was formally adopted and the following 
officers were elected: President, Dr. 
J. L. Kind; vice-president, Dr. U. B. 
Phillips, and secretary, D. L. Patter- 
son. 

Before the smoker, Professor Tombo 
delivered a lecture on “ Faust” under 
the auspices of the Germanistische 
Gesellschaft. 


Milwaukee.—The second annual din- 
ner of the Columbia Alumni Associa- 
tion of Wisconsin was held at the 
Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, on 
March 29. The president of the Wis- 
consin Association, Dr. Louis G. Nolte, 
’86(P. and S.), presided at the dinner 
and business meeting; at the latter a 
formal constitution was adopted and 
the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Dr. L. G. 
Nolte; vice a, Arthur C. 
Kletzsch, 103, ’96L., C. S. Carter, 
*79L., Dr. David C. Pierpont, 1903(P. 
and S.), H. W. Buemming, ’95A., and 
John L. Kind, Ph.D., 1906; secretary, 
Alfred W. Gray, ’99(P. and S.), an 
treasurer, Cornelius J. Haring, ’83L. 
Besides the above there were present: 
Judge Warren D. Tarrant, University 
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of Wisconsin, 1890, Samuel E. Hall, 
79L., Fred G. Hunt, '83L., and Pro- 
fessor Tombo. 


Chicago.—The annual dinner of the 
Illinois Association was held at the 
University Club, Chicago, on March 30. 
John A. Ryerson, ’85C., acted as toast- 
master. At the byisiness meeting he 
was reelected president, and George S. 
Rice, °87S., was ‘reelected secretary- 
treasurer. The following Columbia 
men were present: Judge J. M. Dick- 
inson, ’72L., H. L. Hollis, 8sS., Victor 
Elting, o1C,, John J. Krause, 1904L., 
C4. Zillman, ‘97, 'C. E. Merriam, 
1900(P1.), Charles L. Johnson, ’89L., 
Dr. Edward Gudeman, ’87S., F. Hedley 
Jobbins, ’95S., George G. Thr *85C., 
G. H. Scribner, Jr., ’83S., W. M” Fiske, 
1900C., John A. Ryerson, ’85C., and 
George S. Rice, 87S. 


Cleveland.—The first annual dinner 
of the Columbia Alumni Association of 
Ohio was held at the University Club, 
Cleveland, on March 31, and was a 
success from every standpoint. Dr. H. 
E. Handerson, ’67(P. and S.), presided 
and the speakers were President 
Charles F. Thwing of Western Reserve 
University, Professor Tombo, Geor; 
H. Danton, 1902C., Dr. Charles 
Slocum, ’69(P. and S.), R. F. Denison, 
1900L., L. Stewart Thurston, 1901S., 
and W. R. Watterson, ’92A. A per- 
manent organization was established 
and the following officers were elected: 
President, Dr. H. E. Handerson, and 
secretary-treasurer, George H. Danton. 
In addition to those mentioned above, 
the following were present: J. B. 
Mooney, ’78L., Samuel P. Orth, Ph.D., 
1903, Myron H. Wilson, ’77L., Dr. H. 
G. Sherman, ’80(P. and $.); E. W. 
Brouse, 1905L., Howard B. Merrill, 
1902C., Dr. John H. Lowman, ’77(P. 
and S.). and Clifton M. Windecker 
’92S. The members present hailed 
from Cleveland, Columbus, Akron, 
Barberton, and Painesville, O. 


Rochester.—The fourth annual din- 
ner of the Columbia Alumni Associa- 
tion of Western New York was held 
at the Masonic Club, Masonic Temple, 
Rochester, N. Y., on the evening of 
April 2. The Rev. Dr. Rob Roy 
verse acted as toastmaster, and ad- 
dresses were made by Joseph H. Gil- 
more, Ph.D., of the University of Ro- 
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chester, who spoke on Rochester’s in- 
debtedness to Columbia, the Hon. 
George A. Benton, whose subject was, 
“Then and now,” and Professor 
Tombo, who gave an illustrated talk 
on the University. The following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing vear: 
Hon. Joseph Bondy, ’84L., president} 
Dr, S. L. Elsner, ’87(P. and S.), vice- 
president; Charles C. Farnham, ’80L, 
secretary-treasurer. It was decided to 
hold two dinners each year, instead of 
one as heretofore, one at Syracuse 
alternating with Utica in December, and 
the other at Rochester alternating with 
Buffalo in March. The following 
members were present at the dinner: 
From Rochester, George A. Benton, 
’74L., Charles S. Starr, ’69(P. and S.), 
Paul F. Sondern, ’96(P. and S.), W. 
T. Mulligan, ’96(P. and S.), William 
B. Jones, ’84(P. and S.), Rev. R. R. 
Converse, ’76S., J. L. Roseboom, ’80 
(P. and S.), F. D. Anderson, ’87(P. 
and S.), Porter Farley, ’74(P. and 3}: 
E. Wood Ruggles, ’88(P. and S.), 
Robert L. Carson, hs and S.), John 
C. O’Connor, 1904(P. and S.), Francis 
J. O’Brien, 99(P. and S.), Edward G. 
Nugent, ’97(P. and S.), S. L. Elsner, 
’°87(P. and S.), Charles E. Darrow, ’81 


(P. and S.), and N. W. Soble, ’87(P. 
and S.); from Buffalo, Lee H. Smith, 
’81(P. and S.), Charles C. Farnham, 


*890L., Eugene E. Falk, ’87L.; from 
Syracuse, Hon. Joseph H. Bondy, "S4L.; 
from Fairport, C. R. Cramer, 'a9(P- 
and S.); from Sodus, J. F. "Meyers, 
"87 (P. and S.); from Elmira, H. D. 
Wey, ’78(P. and a 


San Francisco Alumni Association 


The annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association of Columbia University in 
California was held on January 27, 
1906, at the University Club. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Dr. H. M. Sherman, ’8o, 
president; Henry Eickhoff, e vice- 
president ; - E, deRuyter, ” , arene 
urer, and Dr. J. C. eed , 85 
(P. and S.), secretary. Dr. J ae A. 
Hart, ’73(P. and S.), of Colorado 
Springs, and Mr. Benjamin H. Dibblee, 
of Harvard, were guests at the dinner. 

The association gave a dinner on the 
evening of March 14, 1906, at the Pa- 
cific Union Club, to Professor W. H. 
Carpenter and Mr. F. P. Keppel, the 
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delegates of Columbia University to 
the seventh conference of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. There 
were about twenty members present, 
including the officers of the associa- 
tion. 


Louisville Alumni Association 


The duates of Columbia Univer- 
sity, residing in Kentucky, held a meet- 
ing on February 26, 1906, at the Galt 
House, Louisville, Ky., and organized 
an alumni association to be known as 
the Alumni Association of Columbia 
University in Louisville, Ky. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
Geo. Briggs, ’88L. ; vice-presidents, 
Carl Tombo, ’02S.; William James 
Johnson, ’78L., H. H. Huffaker, 1902L., 
Muir Weissinger, ’94L.; secretary and 
treasurer, Franz A. Busse, ’03S. (ad- 
dress, 900 Third Avenue). On March 
6 the first dinner was held at the Galt 
House, Louisville, Ky. Mr. Geo. G. 
Briggs acted as toastmaster. Many 
speeches were made and a telegram of 
congratulation from President Butler 
was read. 


Class of *76, College 


The Class of ’76 held its annual re- 
union at the Hotel Seville on April 16. 
The reunion was in commemoration of 
the approaching thirtieth anniversary 
of the graduation of the Class. The 
following members of the Class were 

resent: Messrs. Arrowsmith, Bangs, 

ugro, Drisler, Ely, Goodwin, ‘Holden, 
Ivey, Jones, Kent, Lozier, Page, Ran- 
kin, Raegener, Reed, Renwick, E. 
Seligman, N. Seligman Smith, 
7 e, Thayer, Throop, Townsend, 

Verplanck and Williams. Letters of 
regret were received from Messrs. 
Embury, Hyde, Livingston, Morrow, 
Oakes, Pratt, G. W. Seligman, von 
Sachs and Wyatt. Every member of 
the Class responded except Mr. John- 
son, whose letter arrived too late to be 
read at the reunion. Messrs. Johnson 
and von Sachs are still residing in Eu- 
rope. Mr. Morrow has become a pro- 
fessor at Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn. The other members of the Class 
are still engaged in the same vocations 
as at the last reunion. Since the re- 
union held five years ago at the Hotel 
Savoy, two members of the Class, 
Messrs. Bates and Calman, have joined 
the silent majority. 
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Dean Van Amringe, the only profess- 
or now connected with the College 
who was a professor when the Class 
graduated, was a guest of honor. He 
made a happy address upholding Col- 
lege associations, and maintaining that 
the College was largely dependent for 
its future support upon the loyalty of 
its alumni. Messrs. Ely, Thayer, 
Arrowsmith, Reed and Smith also 
spoke. The Class poem, composed by 
Mr. Johnson for the Classday held in 
June, 1876, was read by Mr. Sprague. 

The Class were the guests of Mr. L. 
C. Raegener, who regularly attends all 
the reunions. College songs enlivened 
the occasion, one of which was a part- 
ing song composed by Mr. Hyde for 
the Classday in 1876. A better spirit 
of good fellowship on the part of all 
the members of the Class was never 
exhibited than at this reunion. 


Class of °88, College 


The twenty-second annual dinner of 
the class of ’88, College, was held at 
the Hotel Cumberland on February 
24, and was attended by the following 
members: Aitken, Andrews, Ayrault, 
Bogert, Dodge, Goeller, Kane, Moore, 
Powell, Sill, Sutphen, Villaverde, West, 
Woodward and Young. The annual 
reunion of the Class will be held on 
the afternoon of commencement day 
in East Hall as usual. 


Class of ’99, College 


The next reunion of the Class of ’99, 
College, is scheduled for the afternoon 
and evening of commencement day, 
June 13, 1906. The Class will assem- 
ble as in previous years at the alumni 
luncheon, and after attending the 
alumni meeting will adjourn to a room 
in East Hall, after which a baseball 
game will be played. In the evening 
the commencement dinner will be held. 

A meeting of representatives from 
the classes of ’99 Science, and ’99 Col- 
lege, was recently held at the Colum- 
bia University Club to discuss the feasi- 
bility of having a joint reunion. The 
College was represented by Messrs. T. 
Parsons, ee wee Cardozo, 
Eldert and 4 Harrison. 
Carpenter oe the electrical 
engineers, H. H. Oddie and H. Von 
Baur the civil engineers, Myron K. 

















Falk the mining engineers, and Howard 
Chapman the architects. It was de- 
cided that the Science men should join 
informally with the College alumni 
at the coming commencement reunion, 
and that both classes should hold a 
joint reunion in December, 1906. This 
will be the first general gathering of 
both College and Science since under- 
graduate days. 

Kellogg was married to Miss Mary 
Hall of Ogdensburg, N. Y., on April 
28, 1906, in that city. 


Class of 1902, College 


For the third time the Class of 1902 
has suffered the loss of a member by 
death. On November 26 last, Clarence 
Whittemore Bartow, while substituting 
as surgeon on an ambulance call from 
Roosevelt Hospital, where he was serv- 
ing as interne, was fatally injured in 
a collision between the ambulance and 
an automobile. At the time of his 
death, Dr. Bartow was in his twenty- 
sixth year. He was a graduate of P. 
and S., and a member of the Psi Up- 
silon fraternity. 

On March 3, 1906, the Class held a 
reunion and dinner at the Arena. The 
feature of the evening was the presen- 
tation of a silver loving cup to the 
Class Boy, Alfred Thayer Mahan, 2d, 
who was represented by his father. 
The occasion was celebrated by an ap- 
propriate ode from Kelly. he fol- 
lowing men were present: G. C. At- 
kins, Bradley, Budington, Bullard, 
Carey, Clark, Fitch, Gerster, Glenney, 
Halstead, Harper, Hincks, Holland, 
Hutton, Jackson, Kelly, Mahan, Meeks, 
Nesbit, Parr, Pell, Prince, Ryttenberg, 
Spencer, St. John, Stratford, Strebeigh, 
West, Willis, Winslow, Wise, and 
Wooster. Regrets were received from 
Colie, Danton, Halsey, Hogan, Hop- 
kins, Iglehart, La Roche, Lawson, Lee, 
McClure, Stern, and Yohannan. 

Both Wilson and Tinker are mar- 
ried. Lockwood is the father of a 
boy. Meyers has resigned as secretary 
of the Columbia Committee on Em- 
ployment in order to take up a posi- 
tion with the New York Telephone 
Company. 

Class of 1904, College 

Business, law, medicine, the minis- 


try, teaching, study, engineering, liter- 
ary work, and “the army” are, 
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broadly speaking, the professions and 
lines of work which are being followed 
by the members of the Class of 1904. 

The greater number are engaged in 
business, to wit: Abeles, Akin, Bates, 
Bloomfield, Brace, Carlsson, Carpenter, 
Dargeon, Deyo, Earle, Elgas, Fisher, 
Geer, Gillet, Goldberger, Green, Gut- 
man, Hammerslaugh, Haneman, Har- 
court, Hedinger, Henberg, Hughes, 
Kahn, Landauer, Lange, Lyford, Mc- 
Donald, Muller, Munker, O’Connel, 
Robinson (A.F.), Scharpes, Selvage, 
Stein, Thurber, Tice, Toy, Van der 
Burgh, Van Ness, Verplanck, Vogel, 
Warren, Weissman, and Whitaker, a 
total of forty-five names. 

Thirty-three are studying or prac- 
tising ar the majority being students 
in the Columbia Law School. Those 
who have chosen law as their profes- 
sion are Blake, Bovey, Bryant, Bulk- 
ley, Butler, Davis, Duell, Elgar, Ellis, 
Fried, Goldfrank, Grovenhorst, Harris, 
Houston, Kilroe, Loening, McAneny, 
Malmberry, Newburger, Otto, Robin- 
son (J.L.), Seggel, Stauffen, Stephen- 
son, Sweeney, Swortfiguer, Updike, 
Von Bernuth, Wallach, Waltz, Will- 
cox, Wilson, and Wupperman. 

Seventeen men are engaged in grad- 
uate work along special lines or in 
preparation for or active work in 
teaching. They are a. Banning, 
Beha, Burchell, Elsworth, Hayes, Hur- 
ley, Jacobstein, Knox, Lance, Lawton, 
Moeler, Myers, Rodman, Speck, Whi- 
tin, and Woodard. 

The medical profession has been 
chosen by Foucar, Funk, Hill, Leber, 
Lindsay, Maeder, Oppenheimer, Otten- 
berg, Trotter, and Wile. 

Following the ministry or engaged 
in Christian work of some character 
are Allen, Fish, Inman, Knauff, Krusa, 
Pettus, and Stray. Under the Colum- 
bia science faculties are Forbes, Mc- 
Kinney, and Pitou in civil engineering, 
Gay and Kreuder in electrical engi- 
neering, and Jacobs and Jouard in 
chemistry. Literary work is engaging 
the attention of Boyesen and Seymour, 
while Mettler, who entered West Point 
during his Sophomore year, will, in 
June, enter the United States army as 
a second lieutenant. 

During 1905 and 1906 a number of 
class reunions and a class dinner have 
been held, the latter at the “ Arena” 
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on March 17, 1906. The class “ Bulle- 
tin,” which is to be issued annually 
as a record of class activities, has 
made its first appearance. A com- 
mittee has been appointed from the 
Class to arrange plans for the com- 
mencement day reunion, dinner, etc., 
and it is hoped that every 1904 man 
will do his best to be present. 


Class of 1905, College 


Since its graduation, the Class has 
held a meeting and smoker at the Co- 
lumbia University Club on March 2, 
1906. The first reunion dinner will 
take place on commencement day at 
the University. 

The officers of the Class are: Dun- 
can H. Browne, president; Chalmers 
Wood, Jr., vice-president; Norman W. 
Van Nostrand, secretary, and G. 
Adolphus Younger, treasurer. 


Faculty Club 


The followin 
adopted by the 
ruary 9, 1906: 

Articte I 


Name and Object 


This association shall be known as 
“The Faculty Club of Columbia Uni- 
versity.” Its object shall be to sup- 
port and maintain South Hall or any 
other building or rooms which may 
in the future be assigned to the offi- 
cers of the University for the general 
purposes of a club, and to promote the 
interests of the University through a 
closer association and cooperation of 
its officers and others concerned in its 
welfare. 


constitution was 
aculty Club on Feb- 


Articie II 


Membership 


Section 1. All officers of the Uni- 
versity may become members of the 
Club by vote of the executive commit- 
tee. Graduates and other friends of 
the University who have been nomi- 
nated by two members may also be 
elected to membership by the executive 
committee. 

Section 2. The regular dues shall 
be ten dollars per annum, the fiscal 
year to date from the opening of the 
academic year. Special provision may 
be made by the executive committee 
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for the admission of members for half 
a year or less at one-half the regular 
rate. 


Articie III 
Officers 


Section 1. The officers of the Club 
shall be a president, a secretary and a 
treasurer who shall be elected annually, 
and an executive committee composed 
of the president, secretary and treas- 
urer, ex-officio, and six elected mem- 
bers whose term of office shall be three 
years, except that of those chosen at 
the first election two shall serve for the 
period of one year only and two for the 
period of two years and that any one 
elected to fill a vacancy shall serve 
only for the unexpired term of the 
member in whose place he is chosen. 
All officers shall hold office until their 
successors are elected. 

Section 2. The president shall pre- 
side at all meetings of the Club. He 
shall also be chairman of the executive 
committee and shall perform such 
other duties as the committee or the 
Club may assign to him. 

Section 3. The secretary shall keep 
the minutes of the meetings of the 
Club and of the executive committee, 
shall notify members of their election, 
issue notices for all meetings of the 
Club and of the executive committee, 
conduct the correspondence and keep 
the records, which records and corre- 
spondence shall be open to the inspec- 
tion of members at all reasonable 
times. 

Section 4. The treasurer shall re- 
ceive and have the custody of the funds 
of the Club and shall disburse the same 
subject to the rules and under the di- 
rection of the executive committee. He 
shall report at every annual meeting 
and oftener if required. His accounts 
shall be audited by a committee elected 
for the purpose at the annual meeting. 

Section 5. The executive committee 
shall have general charge of the af- 
fairs, funds and property of the Club. 
It shall be its duty to carry out the ob- 
jects and purposes of the Club and to 
this end it may exercise all the powers 
of the Club subject to the constitution 
and the direction of the Club. The 
executive committee shall also pass 
upon all applications for membership 
and may, for reasons satisfactory to 
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itself, withdraw the privileges of mem- 
bership from any member, subject, 
however, to appeal to the Club. 


ArTICLE IV 


Meetings 

The Club shall meet annually at a 
time and place to be determined by 
the executive committee for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of 
such other business as the committee 
may determine. Special meetings may 
be held at any time on the call of the 
executive committee or at the written 
request of ten members on the call of 
the secretary. At least three days’ 
notice of any meeting shall be given 
to each member of the Club. Twenty- 
five members shall constitute a quo- 
rum at all regular and special meetings 
and a majority vote of those present 
and voting shall control its decisions. 


ARTICLE V 

Amendments 
This constitution may be amended at 
any annual or special meeting of the 
Club by a majority of the members 
present and voting, but all amendments 
to be proposed at any meeting shall 
first be referred to the executive com- 
mittee for consideration and shall be 
submitted to the members of the Club 
at least three days before such meeting. 


Sigma Xi 


At the regular annual meeting of 
the Kappa chapter of the Sigma Xi, 
held April 11 in the rooms of the 
Faculty Club, the following men, who 
-had been previously elected, were 
initiated into the Society: Morton 
Arendt, ’98S., William Nathan Berg, 
1904S., Thomas Clachar Brown, A.M. 
1905, Albert Herman Case, 1905S., 
John Adams Church, Jr., ’67S., Wil- 
liam Scofield Day, ’84C., Clarence Gib- 
son Dresser(P.), Alfred Winter Evans, 
1906S., Albert Hill Fay. 1906S., James 
Kip Finch, 1906S., ico Miltiades 
Fontrier, 1905C., Mortimer Freund, 
1906S., Frazer Walker Gay, 1906S., 
Frederick Edward Gibert, Jr., 1906S., 
Russell deCosta Greene, 1906S., Ed- 
ward Hess, 1906S., Arthur Michael 
Johnson, ’77L., Herman Norton John- 
son, 1906S., Lee Olds Kellogg, 1906S., 
Edward Frank Kern, Ph.D., 1901, Otto 
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Kress, 1906S., Maurice Allison Lamme, 
A.M. 1904, Francis Church Lincoln 
(P.), Charles Edward Lucke, Ph.D. 
1902, Arthur J. Mettler, r905S., Charles 
Virgin Morrill, Jr. (P.), Charles Ed- 
ward Morrison, 1901S., Leighton B. 
Morse (P.), Charles Budd Robinson 
(P.), William Salant, ’99(P. and S.), 
Harvey Ambrose Seil, 1903C., Frank 
Houghton Sewall, 1902C., Isadore 
Tanz, 1906S., Roger Walcott Toll, 
1906S., William Erastus Upham (Ph.), 
Harold Worthington Webb, 1905C., 
William Henry Welker (P.), Albert 
Potter Wills (Adj. Prof. Mech.), John 
Howard Wilson (P.), Leon Elmer 
Woodman (P.), and Harlan Harvey 
York (P.). 

Besides a great many active members 
of the chapter, there were present Pro- 
fessor Nichols of Cornell, president of 
the fraternity at large, Professor Tracy, 
from the Yale chapter, and Professor 
Marburg, from the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Ph.D. Notes 


1884.—Charles Edward Munsell has 
contributed a number of articles to the 
Journal of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, and has furnished mortality 
statigraphical charts for 1876, 1877, 
1878, 1879 and 1880 for the annual re- 
ports of the New York City Health 
Department for those years, as well as 
a report on “ Milk, fresh and con- 
densed,” and a “ Complaint against the 
Glen Cove Manufacturing Co.,” for the 
fourth annual report of the State 
Board of Health of New York. 


1887.—Richard Moldenke is secre- 
tary and treasurer of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association and editor 
of the transactions of the Association ; 
he is a member of the Government ad- 
visory board on fuel and structural 
material tests, and an honorary mem- 
ber of the British Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation; he was a member of the 
jury of awards at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion, and has written a number of 
technical articles for the engineering 
magazines and iron trade journals. 


1895.—Percival Menken is editor of 
the Civil Procedure Reports, trustee 
and secretary of the Board of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, and a 
contributor to the Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia. 
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1897.—Francis R. Stark is professor 
of quasi-contracts in the faculty of 
law of Fordham University and is 
preparing the article on “ Telegraphs 
and telephones” for the Encyclopedia 
of Law and Procedure—dAnsel A. 
Tyler has recently had his title changed 
to professor of biology and logy, 
Bellevue College, Bellevue, Neb. 
1898.—P. A. Rydberg is curator of 
the New York Botanical Garden; he is 
lar contributor to the Bulletin of 
the Torrey Botanical Club, and has in 
—— a volume on the flora of Colo- 
rado, 


1899.—Shepherd I. Franz, patholog- 
ical physiologist, McLean Hospital, 
Waverly, Massachusetts, has published 
“Studies of feeble-mindedness” and 
“Reduction of an aphasia” in volume 
2 of the Journal of Philosophy, Psy- 
chology, and Scientific Methods, and 
“ Effects of exercise upon the retarda- 
tion in conditions of depression,” and 
“The time of some mental processes 
in the retardation and excitement of 
insanity,” in recent issues of the 
American Journal of Insanity.—Allen 
Johnson, professor of history and polit- 
ical science in Bowdoin College, re- 
cently published an article on “ Illinois 
as a constituency in 1850” in the Jowa 
Journal of History and Politics. He 
will contribute the volume on Stephen 
A. Douglas to the American Crisis 
Biographies series now in course of 
publication. 


1900.—George T. Flom is head of 
the department of Scandinavian lan- 
Guages and literatures at the State 

niversity of Iowa and also has charge 
of the department of Scandinavian in 
the Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology. During the past few years 
he has contributed a number of articles 
and reviews to the latter publication, 
as well as to the Modern Language 
Notes, The American Anthropologist, 
Scandia, the Iowa Journal of Histor 
and Politics, and Dialect Notes. A 
second edition of Wichert’s “ Als Ver- 
lobte empfehlen sich,” edited by him, 
has just been published by D. C. Heath 
& Co. Last year the John Anderson 
Publishing Co. of Chicago, Ill, pub- 
lished for him a college edition, with 
notes, vocabulary and Jiterary intro- 
a. of Bjérnson’s “ Synnove Sol- 
ak 
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1900.—Wm. Chamberlain, who was 
president of Vellore College in India 
from 1900 to 1905, is now professor of 
logic and mental philosophy in Rut- 
gers College—Louis Gray published 
during the current academic year a 
study of “The Jews in Pahlavi litera- 
ture” in the Actes du xive Congres In- 
ternational des Orientalists, I, 177-192. 
—R. R. Reeder since taking his de- 

ee has been superintendent of the 
ew York Orphanage and is now con- 
tributing to Charities a series of arti- 
cles on the subject of “Training chil- 
dren in institutions.” 

1901.—A. Cleveland Hall, head of 
the department of economics and so- 
ciology at Kenyon College, has a chap- 
ter in Professor Carver’s new book | on 
“Sociology and social progress.”— 
Isidor Loeb is now professor of polit- 
ical science and public law in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri.—Herbert R. Moody 
has left Hobart College to accept the 
position of assistant professor of 
analytical chemistry in the College of 
the City of New York. 

1903.—Louis Nathaniel Chase, of the 
department of English of Indiana Uni- 
versity, has recently published two 
articles in the New York Times Sat- 
urday Review, one on ore 
“ Swinburne,” and the other on ‘o- 
etic expression of motherhood.”— 
F. Hand, of the Agricultural College 
of Mississippi and State chemist, has 
recently published with Professor M. 
T. Bogert of Columbia, two articles 
in the Journal of the American Chem- 
ical Society—Richard S. Lull, of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
has been elected assistant professor of 
vertebrate paleontology and associate 
curator of this branch of the mu- 
seum at Yale University—James Burt 
Miner, of the State University of Iowa, 
will migrate to the University of Min- 
nesota next autumn, where he has been 
appointed assistant professor of psy- 
chology. 

1905.—Jesse D. Burks has, during 
the past six years, published the fol- 
lowing educational ——e “The 
rational study of English literature,” 
Journal of Proceedings, Southern Cal. 
Teachers Assoc. (1900); “The prac- 
tical value of teaching agriculture in 
the public schools,” Proc. Nat. Educ. 
Assoc. (1902) ; “ History of the Speyer 
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School: The environment of the 
Speyer School,” Teachers College 
Record (1902); “The Speyer School 
building: Practical work for graduate 
students of education,” same (1903) ; 
The Speyer School of Teachers Col- 
lege,” Canna University Quar- 
TERLY (1903); “Social standards in 
the teaching of elementary arithmetic,” 
Proc. N. J. State Teachers Association 
(1904); “ Philosophy and science in 
the study of education,” Univ. of Cal. 
Publ. (1905); “Relation of theory to 
practice in the training of teachers,” 
Proc. N. Y. State Teachers Assoc.; 
(1905); “Exact standards in city 
school administration,” Columbia Univ. 
Contrib. to Educ. and Phil. (1906).— 
Frederick M. Davenport, professor in 
political science, Hamilton College, is 
a member of the executive committee 
of the American Sociological Society, 
and published in 1905 his monograph 
nm “Primitive traits in religious re- 
vivals.”—Roland Harper is en- 
forth on a piece of botanical work 
or the geological survey of Alabama. 
eriam, of the University of 

Missouri, ptiblished in September, 1905, 
his monograph on “Normal school 
education and efficiency in teaching.”— 
S. T. Tamura was for two years an 
assistant in the department of terres- 
trial magnetism of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution and is now mathematician of 
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the department. He has been elected 
to full membership in the Philosoph- 
ical Society of Washington, and read 
a paper before the society on the 
“Temperature of the air near the 
earth’s surface,” in May, 1903. He 
has furnished a number of articles on 
various technical subjects to the 
Monthly Weather Review; in February 
of this year he contributed an article 
to the Popular Science Monthly on 
“Recent advances in meteorology and 
meteorological service in Japan,” and 
a recent issue of Science contains an 
article by him on “ Japanese meteoro- 
logical service in Korea and Man- 
churia.” He has besides published a 
number of articles in Japanese.— 
Lorande Loss Woodruff is an instruc- 
tor in biology at Williams College, and 
during the summer months is engaged 
at the Wood’s Hole Biological Labor- 
atory as instructor in zoology. He is 
a fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and 
a member of the Society for Experi- 
mental Biology and Medicine. His 
publications include “ An experimental 
study on the life-history of hypotrich- 
ous infusoria,” Journal of E-xperi- 
mental Zoology, 1905; and “ Physio- 
logical and morphological changes dur- 
ing 860 generations of Oxytricha fal- 
lax,” Proc. Am, Assn. Adv. Sci., 1905. 


NECROLOGY * 


BAtteray, John Joseph, LL.B. 1874, 
died on Feb. 17, 1905. 

Barrett, Thomas William, M.D. 
1897, died at Portland, Ore., on Feb. 


19, 1905. : 
1867, died on 


Bett, James, LL.B. 
July 6, 1901. 

BENJAMIN, Edward Wade, LL.B. 
1888, died on Dec. 19, 1903. 

BENJAMIN, William Herbert, AB. 
1862, died on Oct. 5, 1905. 

Birniz, Thomas Noyes, M.D. 1882, 
died at Orlando, Fla., on Feb. 26, 1906. 


* This list includes the names of all 
Columbia men who have been reported 
as having died between February 15, 
1906, and May 15, 1906, as well as those 
whose decease has not been previously 
reported in these columns. 


He received the degree of A.B. from 
Yale University in 1876. 

BioomFietp, Charles Smith, LL.B. 
1876, died in Dec., 1904. 

BiLoomFieLp, Thomas Blanch, M.D. 
1876, died at Westbrook, Conn., on 
Feb. 17, 1905, aged sixty years. 

BoarpMAN, Clarence Ide, LL.B. 1903, 
died at Glens Falls, N. Y., on Dec. 1, 
1905. 

Brace, Harry Martin, M.D. 1884, 
died at Perth Amboy, N. J., on Feb. 
19, 1906. He was a surgeon for the 
New Jersey Central R. R. 

Bruner, Edward Thomas, LL.B. 
1904, died on Nov. 1, 1905, aged twenty- 
two years. He was a member of the 
— of Bruner and Carleton, New 

ork. 
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Cauperwoop, Harvey Scott, M.D. 
1870, died recently. 

Cameron, William Murdock, M.D. 
1873, died at Halifax, Nova Scotia, on 
Jan. 24, 1906. 

Carter, Theophilus Ransom, M.D. 
1890, died on Jan. 23, 1906. He re- 
ceived the degree of A.B. from Yale 
University in 1886. 

Cuurcu, Francis Pharcellus, A.B. 
1859, died in New York City on April 

1906. Mr. Church had been in- 
omeied in the management of the old 
Galaxy Magasine, the Army and Navy 
Journal and the Internal Revenue Rec- 
ord. He was for many years an edi- 
torial writer on the New York Sun. 

Comstock, James Clinton, M.D. 1884, 
died at Binghamton, N. Y., on March 
7, 1905, aged forty-seven years. 

Comstock, Seth Cook, M.D. 1894, 
died in New York City on March 27, 
1906, aged thirty-five years. 

CrisFIELD, James Edwin, M.D. 1873, 
died at Dansville, N. Y., on Feb. 21, 
1904. 

CROFTON, Joseph Richard, M.D. 1880, 
died on Jan. 29, I 

Curran, John Dickinson, M.D. 1901, 
died of typhoid fever at St. Augustine, 
Fla., on April 7, 1906. He received 
the degree of B.S. from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1897. 

Downs, Roscius Youngs, M.D. 1886, 
died at Ansonia, Conn. on April 1, 
1906, aged forty-eight years. He re- 
ceived the degree of A.B. from Wil- 
liams College in 1883. ' 

Dwicnt, Edward Foote, LL.B. 1880, 
died at Colorado Springs on Jan. 25, 
1903. He received the degree of B.L. 
from the University of Wisconsin in 
1887. 
EastMAN, Frank Gaylord, M.D. 1890, 
died of pneumonia on Feb. 8, 1904. 
He was medical examiner for the 
towns of Warwick and East Green- 
wich, 

ELus, Herbert Henry, M.D. 1808, 
died on April 28, 1905. 

Evans, Thomas Grier, LL.B. 1876, 
died on March 28, 1905. He received 
the degree of A.B. from Yale Univer- 
sity in 1874. 

FEATHERSTONHAUGH, James Duane, 
M.D. 1870, died at Cohoes, N. Y., on 
Oct. 21, 1905. He received the degree 
of A.B. from Union College in 1867 
and that of A.M. in 1870. 


Foster, Addison Howard, M.D. 1866, 
died on March 3, 1906, at Oak Park, 
Ill. He received the degree of AB. 
from Dartmouth College in 1863 and 
that of A.M. in 1883. 

Foster, Charles Augustus, M.D. 
1870, died on Feb. 21, 1906, aged sixty- 
four years. 

FRANKLIN, Gustavus Scott, M.D. 
1862, died on Feb. 4, 1901. He re- 
ceived the degree of A.B. from Mari- 
etta College in 1859 and that of A.M. 
in 1862. 

Ga.sraitTH, Franklin Benjamin, M.D. 
1861, died on Feb. 23, 1903. 

Gate, Alexander Fryer H., M.D. 
1887, died at sea on March 17, 1905. 

Garrison, Charles Miller, M.D. 1884, 
died at Salt Lake City, Utah, on 
March 26, 1904. 

GLassForD, Robert Winning, M.D. 
1878, died at Roosevelt Hospital, New 
York, on Oct. 18, 1905, aged fifty-two 
years. 

GrirFiTH, John Martin, a member of 
the class of 1906, Law, died on April 
20, 1906. 

GriFFITHS, William Edward, M.D. 
1868, died in Brooklyn on Feb. 21, 1905, 
aged sixty-three years. 

GrinpDAL, Herbert White, LL.B. 1882, 
died in Feb., 1906. He received the 
degree of B.S. from Bowdoin College 
in 1880. 

Hanmore, Louis Eugene, M.D. 1884, 
died at Newburgh, N.Y., on Sept. 19, 
1905. 

Harris, Hatton Thompson, M.D. 
1885, died in the Navy Hospital at 
Pensacola, Fla., on May 19, 1905, aged 
forty-three years. He was assistant 
surgeon in the United States Navy. 

EDGES, Joseph, M.D. 1859, died at 
Newton, N. J., on April 14, 1906, aged 
seventy-eight years. 

Henry, John Powell, M.D. 1881, 
died at Jersey City, N. J., on March 16, 
1906, aged forty-eight years. 

Hister, George Hunt, M.D. 1904, 
died of meee Sapong in Morristown, N. 
J., on March 30, 1 

"Howe, Edwin Jenkins M.D. 1873, 
died at Newark, N. J., on March 14, 
1905, aged fifty-six years. He received 
the degree of A.B. from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in I . 

Hoxie, Nathaniel Blossom, A.B. 
1830, A.M. 1842, died recently. 

Hunt, Ezra Mundy, M.D. 1852, died 
about July 1, 1904. 
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IrvinG, John Treat, A.B. 1829, died 
in New York City on Feb. 27, 1906, 
aged niney-four years. Mr. Irving was 
one of the oldest university graduates 
in the country and was a nephew of 
Washington Irving. He was known 
not only as a lawyer but also as an 
author, and was a member of the Au- 
thors’ Club, the Century Association 
and the St. Nicholas Society. 

JoHNSON, ee M.D. 1866, died at 
New Richmond, Wis., on Feb. 17, 1905, 
aged eighty-two years. 

Jones, Walter R. T., A.B. 1850, died 
on March 26, 1906, aged seventy-six 
years. He was a member of the Bar 
Association, the Union League Club, 
the Down Town Association, the Uni- 
versity Club, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Society of Naval Architects, 
the Marine Engineers, the Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian Yacht Club, the St. Nicholas 
Society, the American Geographical 
Society, and a director of the New 
York Botanical Garden. 

Jostyn, Charles Swift, LL.B. 1867, 
died of heart failure at his home in 
Kenwood, N. Y., on Jan. 1, 1906. 

KETTELL, Herbert, AB. 1860, A.M. 
1863, died on May 2, 1904. 

Kissam, Daniel Embury, M.D. 1848, 
died on Dec. 23, 1903, at Huntington, 
N. Y., aged eighty-seven years. 

LANDON, Newell Egbert, M.D. 1876, 
died on Feb. 9, 1906, aged fifty-four 
years. 

Lewis, Theodore Frelinghuysen, A.B. 
1848, died on Dec. 26, 1903. 

LumspEN, Robert Carmpbell, M.D. 
1881, died in May, 1904, at Rockaway, 
N. 7 aged forty-four years. 

McKenziz, William Valentine, Jr., 
M.D. 1884, died at Metuchen, N. J., on 
Feb. 14, 1906. 

MacManrt1n, Daniel MacIntyre, M.D. 
1877, died at Spokane, Wash., on Feb. 
2, 1906, aged fifty-two years. 

Manoney, William, M.D. 1891, died 
in New York City on Nov. 16, 1905, 
aged forty-seven years. 

MatuHewson, Earl, M.D. 1879, died 
at Durham, Conn., on July 6, 1905, 
aged fifty-five years. 

Mercatr, George Reuben, M.D. 1874, 
died at Orviete, Italy, on Feb. 28, 1905. 
He received the degree of A.B. from 
Amherst in 1872. 

Miter, Norman Rogers, M.D. 1882, 
a at "at Weathoro, Mass., on Feb. 3, 
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Moorg, Ralph C. B., a member of the 
class of 1907, College, died at Chatham, 
N. J., on Feb. 28, 1906, aged twenty- 
four years. 

Nort, Thomas Heath, M.D. 1880, 
died at Goliad, Texas, on Dec. 29, 1905. 

Osporn, Edward, M.D. 1886, died at 
Easthampton, N. Y., on Dec. 4, 1905, 
aged seventy years. 

Parker, Francis Eyre, LL.B. 1880, 
died during the spring of 1905. He 
received the degree of A.B. from 
Princeton University in 1877 and that 
of A.M. in 1880 

Parker, Wayne Dee, a member of 
the class of 1906, Law, died of tuber- 
cular meningitis at St. Luke’s Hospital 
on Feb. 27, 1906. 

Pautmier, Frederick Clark, Ph.D. 
1900, died at Madison, N. J., on March 
4, 1906. Dr. Paulmier was an assist- 
ant in zoology in the year 1900-01. 
From the time of his leaving Columbia 
until the illness which caused his death, 
he was connected with the State Mu- 
seum at Albany. 

Payne, William Anderson, M.D. 
1899, died of heart disease at San An- 
tonio, Texas, on Jan. 10, 1906. 

PeaRSALL, Andrew T., M.D. 1861, 
died at Owego, N. Y., on Nov. 17, 1905, 
aged sixty-six years. 

Prerce, Andrew Martin, M.D. 1873, 
died at New Bedford, Mass., on Nov. 
6, 1905, aged fifty-three ears. 

NDERGAST, John Joseph, M.D. 
1868, died in Brooklyn on March 1, 
1905, aged fifty-eight years. He re- 
ceived the degree of A.B. from Seton 
Hall College in 1879. 

REED, illiam Henry, LL.B. 1886, 
died on July 21, 1904, aged forty-one 
years. He received the degree of A.B. 
from the College of the City of New 
York in 1884, and was a member of 
the Alpha Delta Phi fraternity and of 
the New York Bar. 

REYNOLDs, ap M.D. 1877, died 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., on Dec. 14, 1905, 
aged sixty years. 

Rinc, Charles Augustus, M.D. 1873, 
died about two years ago. He received 
the degree of A.B. from Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1868 and that of A.M. in 1871. 

OSENTHAL, Abraham, M.D. 1890, 
died at Farmington, N. M., on Jan. 20 
1906. He received the degree of A. B 
from the College of the City of New 
York in 1887 and was Superintendent 
of Schools at San Juan, Mexico. 
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Rorne, Henry Emory, M.D. 1880, 
died of cerebral apoplexy at Harrison, 
N. J., on March 4, 1906, aged sixty-six 
years. 

Roya, Edson Davidge, M.D. 1904, 
died at Lebanon, Conn., on Nov. 28, 
1905, aged thirty years. 

Rusiee, Charles Clark, M.D. 1873, 
died at Morrisville, Vt., on Sept. 11, 
1905, aged fifty-three years. 

Ruccies, Henry Joseph, A.B. 1832, 
died during 1906, aged ninety-two 
years. Mr. Ruggles retired from the 
profession of law in 1866 and devoted 
himself to literary criticism and the 
study of Shakspere. He published sev- 
eral noteworthy brochures. He took a 
peeeeneat part in the political life of 

ew York during the early years of 
his life and the city is indebted to him 
for many public improvements. The 
setting aside of Union Square and of 
Gramercy Park for park purposes was 
due to his efforts. 

Russe, Israel C., a member of the 
class of 1875, Science, died on May 1, 
1906, at Ann Arbor, Mich., aged fifty- 
four years. He received the degree 
of doctor of laws from the Univer- 
sity of New York in 1897. In 1875 
he was appointed assistant professor of 
geology in the Columbia School of 
Mines and in 1880 he became assistant 

ologist and later geologist of the 
Bnited States Geological Survey. In 
1892 Professor Russell accepted the 
chair of geology in the University of 
Michigan, which he held up to the time 
of his death. He wrote many stories 
of his various trips and explorations 
and was a frequent contributor to the 
magazines. 

Scuirr, Herman James, M.D. 1884, 
died at Alexandria Bay, N. Y., on 
July 24, 1905. _ : 

Simpson, Edwin Daniel, M.D. 1874, 
died in New York City on June 23, 
1905, aged fifty-two years. 

Stecer, Robert William, M.D. 1878, 
died at the Bellevue Hospital, New 
York, on Jan. 10, 1906, aged forty-eight 
years. 

Stewart, James Fleury, M.D. 1900, 
died at the Smith Infirmary, Staten 
Island, N. Y., on Dec. 11, 1900. 

Swan, William Edward, M.D. 1890, 
died in New York City on Feb. 4, 1906. 

TANs.Ley, John Oscroft, M.D. 1877, 
died in New York City on March 26, 
1905, aged sixty years. 
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TERRILL, Thomas, M.D. 1867, died in 
New York City on Feb. 22, 1905. He 
was coroner of Union County, New 
Jersey. 

Toppan, Robert Noxon, LL.B. 1861, 
died of heart disease at Cambridge, 
Mass., on May 10, 1901, aged sixty- 
four years. He was a member of the 
American Philosophical Society, and of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

Tusss, George Waite, LL.B. 1876, 
died on Feb. 17, 1905. 

VALENTINE, Herbert, LL.B. 1876, died 
on Sept. 29, 1905. 

Van Brarcom, George Green, A.B. 
1883, died on March 10, 1906. 

Van Datsen, Spencer, M.D. 1876, 
died at Paterson, N. J., on Feb. 17, 
1905, aged fifty-two years. 

Van Greson, Henry Clay, M.D. 
1866, died on March 7, 1905, aged 
sixty-five years. He received the de- 
gree of A.B. from New York Univer- 
sity in 1861 and that of M.D. from 
Georgetown College in 1864. Dr. Van 
Gieson was professor of physiology at 
the Omaha Medical College. 

VauGHAN, Julius, M.D. 1860, died at 
Springville, Mich., on Sept. 17, 1905, 
aged seventy-two years. 

WACKERHAGEN, George, M.D. 1860, 
died at Brooklyn, N. Y., on July 25, 
1905, aged fifty-nine years. 

Warp, Charles Henry, A.B. 
A.M. 1854, died recently. 

WESTFALL, E. Jansen, M.D. 1871, died 
on Feb. 18, 1906, at Rahway, N. J., 
aged fifty-nine years. 

Wuitrietp, Charles Boaz, M.D. 1871, 
died at Demopolis, Ala., on March 1, 
1906, aged sixty-seven years. He re- 
ceived the degree of A.B. from the 
University of North Carolina in 1858 
and that of A.M. in 1861. 

Witcox, William Payne, M.D. 1883, 
died on Jan. 13, 1902, aged thirty-nine 
years. He was practising medicine at 
the time of his death in Nebraska City, 
Neb. 

Wits, Sidney Schanck, M.D. 1890, 
died at Appleton, Wis., on Oct. 14, 


1903. 

Wricut, Albert Allen, Ph.B. 1875, 
died at Oberlin, O., from acute peri- 
tonitis on April 2, 1905. He had held 
a chair at Oberlin College for thirty 
years and was a fellow 7 the Geolog- 
ical Society of America. 

ZABRISKIE, Fred Templeton, A.B. 
1893, M.D. 1895, died in Nov., 1905. 


1851, 
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STUDENT LIFE 


Nearly all the work of the under- 
graduate organizations has now been 
completed, and a year during which 
much has been accomplished is at its 
close. 

Among the speakers at Kings Crown 
were Messrs. F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Norman Hapgood, and Hamlin Gar- 
land. At the last meeting held on 
May 3, the following officers for 1906- 
7 were elected: President, W. G. Pal- 
mer; faculty vice-president, Professor 
Odell; senior vice-president, H. T. Ap- 
lington 1907; treasurer, S. L. Pierre- 
pont 1907; secretary, H. E. Chapin 
1907; manager of the Varsity Show, 
W. H. Bosworth 1907 S; members of 
council, J. W. Brodix, G. Norris, H. 
Perrine. At this meeting it was voted 
to give to the newly organized Dra- 
matic Association, formed of the eleven 
upperclassmen in this year’s cast, the 
control of the Varsity Show, except 
that the manager be elected by the 
student body after having been ap- 
proved by the Association. This ac- 
tion was taken at the distribution of 
the profits of The Conspirators, this 
ears show, which amounted to over 
1400. This musical comedy, which ran 
at Carnegie Lyceum during the week 
of March 11, was a decided artistic 
success, thanks to the clever coaching 
of Mr. Lewis Hooper. 

Social life at the University has 
benefited by the University Teas given 
until April every Tuesday afternoon. 
Among the guests on these occasions 
were Mr. and Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, 
Bronson Howard, Kate Douglas Wig- 

in, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Mark 

wain and Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke. 
The Junior Ball, held at Delmonico’s 
on February 23, was the social event 
of the year. S. L. Pierrepont, 1907, 
acted as chairman of the committee 
and J. W. Brodix, 1907, was manager. 

Among the departmental societies, 
the Deutscher Verein has succeeded ad- 
mirably this year with its biweekly 
meetings. Toward the latter part of 
- a Kommers was held in honor 
of Dr. Ludwig Fulda, the German 
playwright, and proved a complete suc- 
cess. New officers for 1906-7 have been 


elected as follows: President, Profes- 
sor W. H. Carpenter; vice-president, 
Dr. A. F. J. Remy; chairman execu- 
tive committee, A. W. Porterfield, 
Ph.; secretary, R. S. McElwee 1908; 
treasurer, H. C. Betjemann 1907; mem- 
bers of the executive committee, W. 
M. Schwarz 1907, W. M. Carpenter 
1907, R. G. Conried 1907—The So- 
ciété Francaise has been holding good 
meetings through the year. It pre- 
sented as its annual production 
Moliére’s Les Fourberies de Scapin 
on April 20 and 21. The officers for 
1906-7 are: Honorary president, Pro- 
fessor A. Cohn; president, H. E. 
Clarke 1907; vice-president, R. de la 
Bouglise 1907 S; secretary, C. B. 
Spencer 1907; treasurer, H. C. Olin- 
ger 1908.—The Circulus Latinus has 
nished successfully its first year of 
existence and appears to have a future. 
—The Electrical a Societ 
has heard lectures from Messrs. 

D. Hawks and H. M. Cogan on sub- 
jects kindred to the studies of the de- 
partment, and closed its season with a 
well-attended smoker. 

Of the Publications, Spectator is com- 
pleting its fourth year as a daily. Its 
continued progress argues a like ad- 
vance next year under a newly-elected 
managing board, consisting of H. T. 
— 1907, editor-in-chief, H. E. 
Chapin 1907, D. H. Walbridge 1907, 
F. Ware 1908, and J. W. Brodix 1907, 
acting business manager. The Monthly 
has queens on time every month so 
far. The May Jester is a good example 
of original literary art and drawing. 

On account of resignations, it Tes 
been necessary to elect several new 
men to the 1908 Columbian board, and 
its officers are now as follows: Editor- 
in-chief, W. L. Wood; business man- 
ager, D. Whipple; assistant editor, £ 
c O’Mahoney; assistant manager, E. 
C. Rouse; P. von Saltza, E. V. Wat- 
son, advertising managers; J. N. Reid, 
art editor. 

In Debating, things have not suc- 
ceeded as well as in the past. Colum- 
bia teams were defeated in the tri- 
angular debates on March 9 by Penn- 
sylvania and Cornell. The men who took 
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part were H. Harper 1907 L (capt.), 
F. W. Shaw 1908 L, J. M. Wormser 


1907, E. W. Leavenworth 1908 L, T. 
R. Ludlow 1907 “ 
ne as alternates I 


F. Spitz 1907, 
hoe 1908 and 
W. Dox 1907. ‘Columbia sent T. 
F. Clark 1907 L to the Central Ora- 
torical League contest at Delaware, 
Ohio, but he did not place. This was 
the initial contest of the League, which 
is made up of Columbia, Cornell, Chi- 
cago, and Ohio Wesleyan. New offi- 
cers have been elected by Philolexian 
as follows: President, H. E. Chapin; 
vice-president, W. M. Schwarz; sec- 
retary, E. E. Porter; treasurer, P. H. 
Windels. Barnard Literar Associa- 
tion has chosen F. L. Hopkins, presi- 
dent; C. R. Webb, vice- resident; A. 
J. Romagna, secretary ; W. Jaques, 
Jr., treasurer. The F reshman Debating 
Society engaged in several contests, los- 
ing to the Brown Freshmen and win- 
ning from the Sophomores. In the 
Curtis Medals competition, P. Isaka 
Seme, 1906, received the gold award 
for “ The regeneration of Africa,” and 
M. G. Ellenbogen, 1907, the silver prize 
for “John Marshall’s influence on the 
Constitution.” 
The new Political Club sent delegates 
to the White House conference and 
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helped to organize the intercollegiate 
league of political clubs, of which it is 
a member. 

The Class Day committee has been 
appointed and is composed of F. Y. 
Keeler, chairman, W. M. Geer, Jr., C 
D. Macdonald, K. M. Spence, C. A. 
Stewart, H. P. Sturges, and R. W. 
Macbeth, ex-officio. An _ interesting 
program is in preparation for com- 
mencement week. 

The Musical Clubs have held several 
successful concerts, one at Bayonne on 
February 27, one at Yonkers on March 
30, and the annual concert and dance 
in Earl Hall on May 4. Their season 
has now been closed. The department 
of music has held a few concerts of 
string and chamber music. The Uni- 
versity Chorus gave its spring concert 
on May 8 The annual concert of the 
Philharmonic Society was also a suc- 
cess, being held on May Io. 

In University Chess circles the most 
important happening has been the pre- 
sentation of a mahogany chess-table to 
the Chess Club by Mr. Isaac L. Rice. 
On this are to be inscribed the names 
of the successive University Cham- 
pions for many years to come. 

H. E. Cuapin 


ATHLETICS 


At the conclusion of the Basketball 
season, the University team’ stood in 
second place in the _ intercollegiate 
league, Pennsylvania having won the 
championship. The team suffered a 
disastrous slump after losing the sec- 
ond Pennsylvania game by the close 
score of 17-15, and were defeated at 
Princeton 23-19. Braced up by a 
change in the line-up, it won from 
Yale, Harvard, and Princeton without 
much difficulty, and, after losing the 
second Yale game by 17-15, closed the 
season by winning from Harvard 22- 
17. C. W. Cuthell, 1907 L, was elected 
captain of next year’s team, and F. L. 
Rupp, 1907 S, manager. 

Active Crew practice is now going 
on for the intercollegiate regatta at 
Poughkeepsie, which is to be held this 
year on June 23. Much enthusiasm was 
aroused at the crew dinner on Febru- 
ary 15, which resulted in getting out 


a large squad of men for indoor work. 
Practice on the river was begun about 
March 20. A Hudson regatta was held 
on May 5. Livingston beat Hartley in 
the dormitory race, and the Junior 
eight won the interclass championship. 
The Varsity —* ~ now rowing ry 
follows: Braun, Ro 
White, 3; Hele 43 ay. 5; 
Boyle, 6; O'Loughlin (capt.), 7; G. 
Mackenzie, stroke; Dorsey, coxswain. 
H. B. Post, 1908 S, this year’s captain, 
was forced to give up rowing, and Cap- 
tain O’Loughlin was reelected. It is 
expected that the men will go into 
quarters at Poughkeepsie about June 
5. The Annapolis race was rowed on 
May 19. On May 12 the Freshmen 
were defeated at New Haven by the 
ue Freshmen by three-quarters of a 
en 

he Baseball team has had a rea- 
sonably good season thus far. It took 
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a southern trip during the Easter holi- 
days, and will start on its eastern trip 
the first week in June. The scores of 


~ college games played thus far fol- 
ow: 


Columbia, 14; Pratt, 3 

Columbia, 14; N. Y. U,, 5. 

Columbia, 7; Annapolis, 5 

Columbia, 5; Johns H oo 

Columbia, 5; George ~ A 

Columbia, 6; Rutgers, 4. 

Columbia, 3; West Point, 2. 

Columbia, 4; Pennsylvania, 3. 

Columbia, 5; Yale, 15. 

Columbia, 2; Seton Hall, 3. 

Columbia, 2; Syracuse, 6. 

Columbia, 0; Cornell, 4. 

Columbia, 2; Lafayette, 3. 

Columbia, 4; Pennsylvania, 6. 

Columbia, 0; Cornell, 4. 

The period of indoor Track work 
showed at its close a fair development 
in the candidates for the team. At 
the Pennsylvania carnival on April 28 
the two mile relay team finished sec- 
ond to Dartmouth, beating Pennsyl- 
vania. When the team visited Phila- 
delphia again at the beginning of May, 
it was swamped in the dual meet by 
the score of 102-15. The intercollegiate 
ae are to be held this year in the 

arvard stadium, and it is doubtful 
whether a strong team can be entered 
in these events, as they come in the 
midst of the final examinations. 

The Hockey team secured third place 
in the intercollegiate league, as it has 
for the last two years, Harvard securing 
first place. D. Armstrong, 1907 L, 
is next year’s captain, and the man- 
agement consists of H. T. Aplington, 
1907, an P. Banks, 1908 (assist- 
ant). The Juniors were this year’s 
interclass champions. 

Wrestling received much support this 
year, the team defeating all its oppon- 
ents except Yale in the dual meets, 
and tying for second place in the inter- 
collegiates held at the Columbia Gym- 
nasium on April 6. The individual 
work of Captain J. M. Howell, 1907 
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S, was especially good. 

Though the Fencing team secured 
only fourth place in the intercollegiate 
meet, it showed fine form in its vic- 
tories over . T., Pennsylvania, 
Annapolis, Yale, and Princeton. The 
interclass competition was won by the 
Junior team. 

The Lacrosse season is practically 
over. Stevens won by 7-2, the up- 
state trip resulted in defeats by Cor- 
nell, 3-0, and Hobart, 4-0, and the 
closest game was won on May 11 by 
ete on South Field by the score 
of 3-2 

On account of the loss of most of 
last year’s Gym team, the showing in 
the eee meet in the gym- 
nasium on rch 30 was very poor. 
Captain C. A. Stewart was the only 
point-winner, taking the club swing- 
ing championship. This gave the local 
team fifth place, N. Y. U. winning the 
team championship. The redeeming 
feature in the preliminary work was 
the defeat of Pennsylvania by the score 
of 27-26 in a dual meet. 

The Water Polo and Relay Swim- 
ming teams were the winners of many 
honors during the winter. The former 
secured third place in the A. A. U. 
meet in March, but was prevented 
from taking the intercollegiate cham- 
pionship by a later defeat at the hands 
of Pennsylvania. The relay team won 
the championship, however. An 
aquatic carnival held at the end of 
April closed the season. 

As the Soccer schedule was rather 
incomplete, only two _ intercollegiate 
games were played. The Haverford 
game resulted in a tie and the Penn- 
sylvania game was lost. This put 
Columbia in third place in the league. 

A Bowling league was organized 
with Columbia, Haverford, Lafayette 
and Pennsylvania as charter members. 
The championship came to Columbia 


for the first year. 
H. E. Carin 


GENERAL CATALOGUE NOTICE 


All alumni who have not yet re- 
ceived a return postal-card with ref- 
erence to the new (1906) edition of 
the General Catalogue of the Alumni 
are requested to notify the Secretary 


of the Committee on General Cata- 
logue, Columbia University, New 
York, and to send him their correct 
address. 
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REGISTRATION AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, IN ALL Facutties, DurRING THE 
AcaDEMIC YEAR 1905-1906 


Auditors 


First Year 

Third Year 

Fourth Year 
Non-candidates 





Faculty of Political Science. 
Faculty of Philosophy 
Faculty of Pure Science 


Total non-professional graduate students* 


Faculty of Applied Science 

SME HII, denccnsncnnssececbeseaseonsnesecs 
Faculty of Medicine 

Faculty of Pharmacy 

Teachers College. 


Faculty of Fine Arts 


_ 
ooSk | | | 


Deduct double registration t 
Is -snsneisnocdbnsewsnsiddiasiesebuenpenaueues 


Summer Session, 1905 


Deduct double registration t 


Students in extension courses 2 


*The total 861 does not include 82 college graduates studying under the 
professional faculties of law, medicine, and applied science, who are also can- 
didates for the degree of A.M. or Ph.D. 2 

+ The 268 are distributed as follows: 25 students in Columbia University 
{is men and 6 women) and 103 in Barnard College are also enrolled in Teachers 

llege as candidates for a professional diploma; 137 Teachers College students 
are enrolled in the faculty of philosophy as candidates for the higher degrees 
(93 men and 44 women); 3 students who graduated from Columbia College 
in February entered a non-professional graduate faculty. : 
_ Summer Session students of 1905 who returned for work at the Univer- 
sity during the academic year 1905-1906. : 
— at the University, 1,176; attending away from the University, 
I . 





Statistics 


REGISTRATION AT CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, IN ALL Facutties, DuRING THE 
Acapemic Years 1898-1906 





Faculties 


Columbia College. ..........sseseesees 465| 476) 492 
Barnard College 251| 301] 339 


Total undergraduates 716| 777)| 831 


Faculties of Political Science, Phi- 
losophy, and Pure Science * 442| 466 


Total non-professional ce a ad 

graduate students 442| 466 
Faculty of Applied Science 414| 498 
BOCUIG SE LAW, 20...00ecccvssccossseees 380} 423 
Faculty of Medicine 787| 797 
Faculty of Pharmacy _ — 
Teachers College.. 391] 528 
Fine Arts i. 96 7 & 


Total professional students. ......... 1831 | 2049| 2314 
Deduct double registration t. ...... 





3955 | 3889 | 4238 


Summer Session 643 | 1001} 961 
Grand net total ¢ 


Students in extension courses § ...| 1173| 751| 679] 900/| 1196] 1590| 1886 


* Women graduate students registered at Barnard College in 1898 and 
but have been included here under the graduate faculties, as they have 
so registered since 1900. These figures also include auditors registered in the 
graduate faculties; these were accounted for separately in all reports previous 
to 1903; they were abolished in 1905. 

** In previous reports architecture was included under applied science. 

*** Music was included under Barnard College prior to 1904-05. 

+ Students in Columbia University and in Barnard College also enrolled in 
Teachers College as candidates for a professional diploma, Teachers College 
students enrolled in the non-professional graduate faculties as candidates for 
the higher degrees, and students who graduated from Columbia College in 
February and entered a graduate faculty at that time. 

t Excluding summer session students who returned for work in the suc- 
ceeding fall. 

§ Prior to 1905-06 only such students as were in attendance at the University 
are included. 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


BROOKS BROTHERS 


Broadway, cor. Twenty-second St., New York City 


Sack Suits of Glen Urquhardt plaids, Lord Lovat Tweeds, Gun Club 
Checks, Etc. Flannels and Tropical Worsteds for warm weather, cool 
and inexpensive 

Novelties in English and American Straw and Felt Hats 

High and low shoes for outing or general wear 


Trunks, Valises, Fitted Bags, Luncheon Baskets. Complete Camp- 
ing Outfits 


New Catalogue with fine plate illustrations mailed on request 


CHARLES E. FINK 
# TAILOR #® 


104 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL Co. 


100 William Street. New York 


Cnicrso Pritacetrntia MiaGana Pais Pente Amsoy, N. * 





“Publications of the 


Columbia University Press 
The Macmillan Company, Agents, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


T ‘to PRESS was incorporated, June 8, 1893, to promote the publica- 
tion of the results of original research. It is a private corporation, re- 
lated directly to Columbia University by the provisions that its Trustees 
shall be officers of the University and that the President of Columbia University 
shall be President of the Press. 


Books published at net prices are sold by booksellers everywhere 
at the advertised net prices. When delivered from the publish- 
ers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


BIOGRAPHY 
FRANCIS LIEBER. His Life and Political Philosophy. By Lewis R. HARLEY, Ph.D, 
8vo, cloth, pp. x + 213, portrait, $1.75 set. 
MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD. Tenth President of Columbia Col- 
lege in the City of New York. By JOHN FULTON. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 485, portraits, $4.00 wet, 
CADWALLADER COLDEN. A Representative Eighteenth Century Official. By 
ALICE MAPELSDEN KEYS. . In press. 


BIOLOGY 
ATLAS OF NERVE CELLS. By M. ALLEN Starr, M.D., Ph.D.; with the coopera- 
tion of OLIveR S. STRONG, Ph.D., and Epwarp LEAMING. 
Royal 4to, cloth, pp. x + 78, illustrated, $10.00 ne#. 
AN ATLAS OF THE FERTILIZATION AND KARYOKINESIS OF THE OVUM. 


By EpmunpD B. WILson, Ph.D., with the cooperation of EpbwARD LEAMING, F.R.P.S. 
Royal 4to, cloth, pp. vii + 32, illustrated, $4.00 set. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BIOLOGICAL SERIES 


VOL. I. FROM THE GREEKS TO DARWIN. By Henry FAIRFIELD Oszory, 
DaCosta Professor of Zoology, Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x + 259, illustrated, $2.00 net. 
VOL. II. and VOL. III. Af present out of print. 


VOL.IV. THE CELL IN DEVELOPMENT AND INHERITANCE. By Epmunp 
B. Witson, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology, Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xvi+371, illustrated, $3.50 set. 





VOL. V. THE FOUNDATIONS OF ZOOLOGY. By Wititam Kerrn Brooks, 
Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins University. 8vo, cloth, pp. vill +339, $2.50 set. 
VOL. VI. THE PROTOZOA. By Gary N. Cacxins, Ph.D., Professor of Inverte- 
brate Zoology, Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. 16 + 347, $3.00 met, 
VOL. VII. REGENERATION. By Tuomas H. MorGan, Ph.D., Professor of Ex- 
perimental Zoology, Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 313, $3.00 et. 


VOL. VIII. THE DYNAMICS OF LIVING MATTER. By Jacques Logs, Pro- 
fessor of Physiology, University of California. 8vo, cloth, pp. xi + 233, $3.00 set. 


VOL. IX. THE STRUCTURE AND HABITS OF ANTS. By W. M. WHEELER, 
Curator of Invertebrate Zoology, American Museum of Natural History. In press. 


VOL. X. BEHAVIOR OF THE LOWER ORGANISMS. By H. S. JENNINGS, 

Assistant Professor of Zoology, University of Pennsylvania. In press. 
CHINESE 

CHINA AND THE OHINESE. By Hersert ALLEN Gixes, LL.D., Professor of 

Chinese in the University of Cambridge, England. Lecturer (1902) on the Dean 

Lung Foundation, Columbia University. xamo, cloth, pp. ix + 299, $1.90 nef. 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
OLASSICAL STUDIES IN HONOUR OF HENRY DRISLER. 
8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 310, portrait and illustrations, $4.00 #e¢, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN CLASSICAL 
PHILOLOGY 
THE SATIRE OF SENECA ON THE APOTHEOSIS OF CLAUDIUS. A Study. 
By ALLAN PERLEY BALL, Ph.D. ramo, cloth, pp. vii + 956, $1.95 set. 
STRESS ACCENT IN LATIN POETRY. By Evizapetu HICKMAN DUBoIs, 


In press. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE 


LITERATURE 


SPANISH LITERATURE IN THE ENGLAND OF THE TUDORS. By Joun 
GARRETT UNDERHILL, Ph.D. zamo, cloth, pp. x + 438, $2.00 nef. 
ROMANCES OF ROGUERY. By FRANK WADLEIGH CHANDLER, Ph.D. In two parts. 
Part I, The Picaresque Novel in Spain. xamo, cloth, pp. ix + 483, $2.00 net. 
A HISTORY OF LITERARY ORITICISM IN THE RENAISSANCE. By Jozr 
ELIAS SPINGARN, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Comparative Literature, Columbia 
University. xamo, cloth, pp. xi + 330, $1.50 set. 
THE CLASSICAL HERITAGE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Henry OsBorN 
TAYLOR, A.M. ramo, cloth, pp. xv + 400, $1.75 nef. 
THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND. Studies by Lewis EInsTEIn. 
zamo, cloth, pp. xvi + 420, illustrated, $1.50 wes. 
PLATONISM IN ENGLISH POETRY OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN- 
CENTURIES. By Joun SmitH Harrison, Ph.D. 
zamo, cloth, pp. xi +235, $2.00 set. 
IRISH LIFE IN IRISH FIOTION. By Horatio Sueare Krans, Ph.D. 
zamo, cloth, pp. vii + 338, $:.50 set. 
THE ENGLISH HEROIC PLAY. By Lewis NATHANIEL CHasE, Ph.D. 
zemo, cloth, pp. xii + 2§0, $2.00 net. 





ECONnomIcS 
SCIENCE OF STATISTICS. By Richmonp Mayo-Smitu, Ph.D., Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy and Social Science, Columbia University. 
Part I. Statistics and Sociology. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi+399, $3.00 wet. 
ParT II, Statistics and Economics. 8ve, cloth, pp. xiii + 467, $3.00 met. 
ESSAYS IN TAXATION. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, Professor of Political Economy 
and Finance, Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 434, $3.00 net. 
THE SHIFTING AND INCIDENCE OF TAXATION. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, 
Professor of Political Economy and Finance, Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 337, $3.00 seé. 
THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, 
Professor of Political Economy and Finance, Columbia University. 
zamo, cloth, pp. ix + 166, $1.50 met. 
EDUCATIONAL METHODS 
THE TEACHING OF GERMAN IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Exijan Wit- 
LIAM BAGSTER-COLLINS, A.M., Adjunct Professor of German in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. tamo, cloth, pp. ix+ 232, $1.50 met. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN ENGLISH 
VOL. I. JOSEPH GLANVILL. A Critical Biography. By Ferris GREENSLET, Ph.D. 
smo, cleth, pp. xi + 235, $1.50 met, 
VOL. Il. THE ELIZABETHAN LYRIC. A Study. By Joun Erskine, Ph.D. 
zamo, cloth, pp. xvi + 344, $1.50 met. 
VOL. Ill. CLASSICAL ECHOES IN TENNYSON. By Witrrep P. Musrarp, 


Ph.D., Professor of Latin in Haverford College. ramo, cloth, pp. xvi +164, $1.25 net. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY GERMANIC STUDIES 
VOL. I, NO. 1. SCANDINAVIAN INFLUENCE ON SOUTHERN LOWLAND 
SCOTCH. By GreorGe Tosias FLom, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. xv + 82, $1.00 nef. 

VOL. I, NO. 2. OSSIAN IN GERMANY. By Rupotr Tomso, Jr., Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. iv + 157, $1.00 net. 
VOL. I, No. 3. THE INFLUENCE OF OLD NORSE LITERATURE UPON 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Conrap H. NorDBY. vo, paper, pp. xi + 78, $1.00 set. 
VOL. I, No. 4. THE INFLUENCE OF INDIA AND PERSIA ON THE POETRY 
OF GERMANY. By Arruur F. J. Remy, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. xi + 8, $1.00 nef, 
VOL. II, No.1. LAURENCE STERNE IN GERMANY. By Harvey WATERMAN 
THAYER, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. v+188, $1.00 wet. 
VOL. Il, No. 2. TYPES OF WELTSCHMERZ IN GERMAN POETRY. By WILHELM 
A. Braun, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. ¥+91, $1.00 wet. 

VOL. I, No. 3. EDWARD YOUNG IN GERMANY. By Joxun Louis Kinp, Ph.D. 


In press. 
VOL. III, No. 1. HEBBEL'S NIBELUNGEN. By Annina Pera, Ph.D. In pres. 


HiIsTORY 
BISMARCK AND GERMAN UNITY. A Historical Outline. By Munroz Smits, 
J.U.D., Professor of Roman Law and Comparative Jurisprudence, Columbia 
University. zamo, pp. ix + 99, portrait, $1.00 met. 
THE BATTLE OF HARLEM HEIGHTS, SEPTEMBER 16, 1776. With a Review 


of the Events of the Campaign. By Henry P. JoHNsToN, A.M. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 234, illustrated, $2.00 weft. 





A HISTORY OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 1754-1904. Published in commemo- 
ration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of King’s College. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xiii + 493, illustrated, $2.50 net. 
CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION IN ALABAMA. By Wa ter L. FLEMING, 
Ph.D., Professor of History in West Virginia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xxii + 85, illustrated, $5.00 #e/. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY INDO-IRANIAN SERIES 
INDO-IRANIAN PHONOLOGY. With Special reference to the Middle and New 
Indo-Iranian Languages. By Louis H. Gray, Ph.D. ve, cloth, pp. xvi + 264, 83.00 net. 
INDEX VERBORUM OF THE FRAGMENTS OF THE AVESTA. By 
MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER, JR., A.M. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 106, $1.50 set. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE SANSKRIT DRAMA. By MontGomery ScHUYLER, Jr., 
A.M. 8vo, cloth, pp, xi + 105, $1.50 wef, 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
THE GOVERNMENT OF MUNICIPALITIES. By Dorman B. Eaton, 


8vo, cloth, pp. x + 498 + 28, $4.00 nef. 
MUNICIPAL HOME RULE. By Frank J. Goopnow, LL.D., Professor of Adminis- 


trative Law, Columbia University. xzamo, cloth, pp. xxiv + 283, $1.50 met. 
MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. By Frank J. Goopnow, LL.D., Professor of Admin- 
istrative Law, Columbia University. 1amo, cloth, pp. xiii + 3a1, $1.90 wet. 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 

ZOROASTER, THE PROPHET OF ANCIENT IRAN. By A. V. WILLIAMs Jackson, 
Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages, Columbia University. 

‘ 8vo, cloth, pp. xxiii + 314, illustrated, $3.00 me¢. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL STUDIES 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MORAL QUALITIES. An Ethical Treatise of the 


Eleventh Century by SoLOMON IBN GABIROL. By STEPHEN S. WiIsE, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 119, $1.25 set. 


PARODY AND RELATED FORMS IN JEWISH LITERATURE. By Israzt 


Davipson, Ph.D. In press. 
OLD BABYLONIAN TEMPLE RECORDS. By Rosert Jutius Lav, Ph.D. Jn frees. 


BUSTAN AL-UKUL, OR THE GARDEN OF WISDOM. By Davin Levine, Ph.D. 
In press. 


PHILOSOPHY 
ANCIENT IDEALS. A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual Growth from Early Times 
to the Establishment of Christianity. By HENRY OsBORN TAYLOR, A.M. 
In two volumes. Vol. I., pp. xi +461. Vol. II., pp. vii + 430. 8vo, cloth, $5.00 set. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO SYSTEMATIC PHILOSOPHY. By Wa trter T. 
MaRvVIN, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv + 572, $3.00 nef. 


ROMANCE LITERATURE 
LI LIVRES DU GOUVERNEMENT DES ROIS. A XIIIth Century French Version 
of Egidio Colonna’s Treatise De Regimine Principum. By SAMUEL PAUL MOLENAER, 
Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 461, 93.00 nef. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES 
IN ROMANCE PHILOLOGY AND LITERATURE 


FREDERIO MISTRAL, POET AND LEADER IN PROVENOE. By Cuarzs 
ALFRED Downer, Ph.D. zamo, cloth, pp. 20-267, $1.90 set. 





CORNEILLE AND THE SPANISH DRAMA. By J. B. SEGA.t, Ph.D. 
zamo, cloth, pp. ix + 147, $1.50 net. 
DANTE AND THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. By Ricuarp THAYER HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 
zamo, cloth, pp. 18 + 376, illustrated, $2.00 set. 


THE INDEBTEDNESS OF CHAUCER'S TROILUS AND CRISEYDE TO GUIDO 


DELLE COLONNE’S HISTORIA TROJANA. By Georce L. Hamitton, A.M. 
amo, cloth, pp. vi + 159, $1.25 net. 


THE ANGLO-NORMAN DIALECT. By Louis Emit MeNceR, Ph.D., late Professor 
of Romance Philology, Bryn Mawr College. ramo, cloth, pp. xx + 267, portrait, $1.75 nef. 


= AND RACINE IN ENGLAND. By DororHea FRANCES CANFIELD, 
zamo, cloth, pp. xiii + 295, $t.s0 net. 


aaa enaubensiniinn OF THE CUADERNA VIA, as found in Berceo's Vida de 
Santo Domingo de Silos. By JoHN DRISCOLL Fitz-GEeRaLp, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xiii + x22, $z.95; paper, $1.00 net. 


SOCIOLOGY 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. By Franxiin Henry Gippines, A.M., 
Professor of Sociology, Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxvi + 476, $3.00 met. 


CRIME IN ITS RELATION TO SOCIAL PROGRESS. By Arruur CLEVELAND 
HALL, Px.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvii + 427, $3.50 net. 


EPFICIENCY AND RELIEF. By Epwarp T. Devine, LL.D., Schiff Professor of 
Social Economy, Columbia University. remo, cloth, pp. viii + 45, 8.75 net. 


Co.umBiA UNIVERSITY LECTURES 
HEWITT LECTURES 
THE PROBLEM OF MONOPOLY. By Joun B. Crark, LL.D., Professor of Political 
Economy, Columbia University. zamo, cloth, pp. vi + 128, $1.25 met. 
JESUP LECTURES 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE HORSE. By Henry FAIRFIELD OsBorn, LL.D., Sc.D., 
DaCosta Professor of Zoology, Columbia University. Jn press. 


A catalogue of the publications of the Press will be sent upon application 
to the publishing agents. 


PUBLISHING AGENTS 


The Macmillan Company 


66 Fifth Avenue New York City 





Columbia University 
in the City of Hew Work 


OFFERS 


To Undergraduate Students 


Courses for men in Columbia College and 
for women in Barnard College, leading to the 
degrees of A. B. and B. S. 


The program of studies in the College places 
the emphasis on the quality of the student’s 
work rather than upon the time spent in resi- 
dence, and is so arranged as to make it possible 
for a properly qualified student to complete 
the requirements for both the bachelor’s degree 
and for any one of the professional degrees of 
the University in six years or in some cases in 
a shorter period. 


To Professional Students 


Courses for men leading to appropriate de- 
grees in Law, Medicine, Applied Science (in- 
cluding Mining, Metallurgy, Chemistry and 
Chemical Engineering, Civil, Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineering), and in the Fine Arts. 


A Telephone 


in the Home 


means that you can 
reach instantly 


Doctor 

Dentist 
Druggist 

All Tradesmen 
All Friends 


The cost of this service is small, the 
convenience exceptional. Can you 
afford to be without a residence tele- 
phone? Call nearest Contract Office 
for rates and information. 


New York Telephone Co. 


Contract Offices ; Telephone No.: 


15 Dey St. goro Cort, 
115 W. 38th St. gogo 38th St. 
220 W. raqth St. gooo Morning. 


For men and women in Education, through 
Teachers College, leading to the degree of 
B.S., and to appropriate professional diplomas 
and in Pharmacy at the College of Pharmacy 

To Graduate Students 

Courses for men and women leading to the de- 
gree of A.M. and Ph.D., under the Faculties of 
Political Science, Philosophy and Pure Science. 

Other Courses Offered 

The University has a Summer Session of six 
weeks, and a system of Extension Teaching, 
for the benefit of students not able to attend 
the regular courses of instruction, 

Information 
regarding each course is found in the Annual 
Catalogue, price, postpaid 25 cents, and in 
special Bulletins of Information, furnished 
without charge. Any of these, and any further 
information desired, may be obtained from the 
Secretary of Columbia University, 


FUR STORAGE 


“Reliable Furs” 


All Goods Fully Insured against 
Loss by Fire or [oth 


Orders, Alterations and Repairs 
During Summer 
At Most Moderate Rates 


M. BOWSKY 


Dresser, Dyer and Manufacturer of 
Fine Furs 


309-311 East 59th Street 
NEW YORK 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Summer Session, 1906 
Thursday, July 5, to Thursday, August 16 


Courses are offered in the Summer Session for teachers of all grades; also for candidates 
for A.B., B.S. and A.M. Special attention is given to Education, including Domestic Science, 
Geography, Manual Training and Nature Study ; to the sciences — Chemistry, Physics, Physi- 
ology and Mineralogy ; to the languages — English, French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin 
and Spanish. Physical Education is given in 10 courses. The following subjects are also 
offered : 


Drawing, Economics, Fine Arts, History, Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Psychology 
and Sociology. All of these courses are open to properly qualified students without entrance 
examinations. 

Instruction will be given by professors from Columbia University and also from Cornell, 
Dartmouth, Princeton, Williams, University of California and the University of Chicago. 

Public lectures, excursions and concerts add to the value and attractiveness of the Summer 
Session courses. 

Inexpensive living offered at the Residence Halls (Livingston for men, Whittier for women). 


The Announcement may be obtained upon application to the Secretary, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


THE NEW ERA PRINTING COMPANY 


LANCASTER, PA. 


is prepared to execute in first-class and satisfactory 
manner all kinds of Printing, Electrotyping and 
Binding. Particular attention given to the work of 
Schools, Colleges, Universities and Public institutions 


Books, Periodicals 
Technical and Scientific Publications 


Monographs, Theses, Catalogues 
Announcements, Reports, etc. 
All Kinds of Commercial Work 


Publishers will find our product ranking with the best 
in workmanship and material, at satisfactory prices. 
Correspondence solicited. Estimates furnished. 


THe New Era Printing Company 








Colorado- 


for 


the SUMMmer Vacation 


Now there’s a suggestion worth taking up ! 

The trip is cheaply made—very. 

You need the mountain air and sunshine, 

You'll enjoy the scenery—say nothing of the climate. 
And then—but why say more ? 

C-O-L-O-R-A-D-O contains it all and spells the most 
enjoyable vacation place there is upon the map. 


Low Rates to Colorado 
June 1 to September 30 


With a special bargain July 10 to 15, inclusive, Only 
$25 from Chicago for those six days, with the generous 
return limit of August 20. 

You should have our folder, entitled “With the Elks to 
Colorado in July ”’—that will tell you all about it. Ora 
beautiful 80-page Colorado book sent for three two-cent 
stamps. Address 


K. F. PALMER a 
eles 
General Eastern Passenger Agent eh i 


401 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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Pational Bank of Porth America 


IN NEW YORK 
41-43 WallStreet 43-49 Exchange Place 
INCORPORATED 1851 


Capital, $2,900,900.00 Surplus, $2,900,900.900 
Deposits, $29,909,900.90 


OFFICERS 


ALFRED H. CURTIS, - - President 
CHARLES W. MORSE, - Vice-President 
HENRY CHAPIN, Jr., - Vice-President 
WALTER W. LEE, -_ - Vice-President 
EDWARD B. WIRE, - - = Cashier 
J. FREDERICK SWEASY, Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


JOHN H. PLAGLER, - ~ 200 Broadway 
WILLIAM M. HAVEMEYER, - 32 Nassau st. 


MAHLON D. THATCHER, 
President First National Bank, Pueblo, Colo. 


CHARLES W. MORSE, - - Vice-President 
ROBERT M. THOMPSON, - 41-43 Wall St. 
JOHN W. GATES, - - - 411 Broadway 


CHARLES T. BARNEY, 
President Knickerbocker Trust Co. © 


CHAS. M. SCHWAB, ~ - 111 Broadway 
ALFRED H. CURTIS, - = = President 


Issues travelers’ letters of credit available in all parts of the world 
United States, State and City Depositary 


<n eet ae . +. tee see's 





